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much rally Law fad ? 


Yes, it is within the financial reach of almost 
every one who will buy a new car in 1935. 


ts 


Anyone who has seen it at the Auto Shows can 
tell you that it has. It is a real Packard. It looks 
like a Packard. It even has the famous Packard 
hub caps. Furthermore, we believe this car is 
built to a higher standard of mechanical excel- 
lence than any other car of its price. 


Is it big Com Gn? 


It is unusually big and roomy, with generous 
head room and leg room. Doors are extra wide. 
The car is more than 16 feet in over-all length. 
The wheelbase is 120 inches. 


Fight. It has, we believe, the most powerful 
straight-eight motor ever put in a car of its size. 
This motor develops 110 horsepower, giving the 
car almost “motorcycle” pick-up, a top speed of 
better than 90 miles an hour and greater agility 
in trafhe than any other car of its weight. 


the Faekard 120 coat munch ls oferate ? 


No, because: 


1. The motor of the Packard 120 has an alu- 
minum head which eliminates the need for 
premium motor fuel—an unusual feature 
in cars of this price. 


2. It does not need lubrication as often. Out- 
side of the crankcase, no point on this new 
Packard needs attention oftener than six times 
a year. 


3. Its parts are so precisely machined and so 
accurately adjusted that the need for ser- 
vicing is greatly reduced. 


4. It can be serviced cheaply. Packard assures 
that charges for parts and service on the 
Packard 120 will be no more than for other 
cars in its price class. 
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More than anyothernewcareverintroduced. The 
vital parts of the Packard 120 have been given 
the greatest of all tests—the test of time. They 
represent Packard’s years of experience in de- 
signing and building fine cars. The proof of their 
excellence is the millions of miles they have been 
driven by Packard owners. Add to this the fact 
that all America has been the proving ground 
for the new Packard 120. Over all types of roads. 
In all climates. No other Packard in our 35 years 
of manufacturing experience has ever been sub- 
jected to such gruelling testing! 


sare of ths other 
suk 


It has Servo-Sealed hydraulic brakes, with the 
exclusive Packard dirt and water seal. It has 
Packard’s exclusive SAFE-I-FLEX independent 
front wheel suspension. This design provides a 
safer and a smoother ride; eliminates side-sway 
and “gallop”; holds front wheels in positive 
alignment and requires a new minimum of lubri- 
cation attention. It has the Packard-builtSafety- 
plus body, in Packard’s opinion the strongest, 
safest, most modern body that ever went ona 
chassis; it has the Packard Angleset rear axle, 
and many features never before found in a car 
of this price. 


Early in March. But you can place your order 
now at any Packard showroom and be one of the 
first to drive this remarkable new car. Any Pack- 
ard dealer will gladly explain to you how easily 
the Packard 120 may be purchased on a con- 
venient monthly payment plan. And so certain 1s 
Packard that this car will surpass your expectations 
that you may place your order now and take delivery 
or not as you wish when you see your own new car. 


Hep ? 


The exact price of the Packard 120, together 
with additional information about it, will be 
given again over the air Jan. 8th during the 
Packard program featuring Lawrence ‘Tibbett. 
Tune in on your N. B. C. Network station 
(WJZ and associated stations) at 8:30 E.S. T. 
and get further news about this great new car. 


Above we have answered but nine of the ninety and nine questions 
most frequently asked about the new Packard 120. We have pre- 
pared a booklet answering all ninety-nine questions which any 
Packard dealer will gladly give you. If there is no Packard dealer in 
your community write direct to the Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit. 
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Tue January 16 issue of THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD will be the An- 
nual Review and Forecast Number 
and will include much data and in- 
formation of lasting importance to 
the investor. “In The Laps of The 
Gods,” by Louis Guenther, will 
searchingly analyze existing condi- 
tions, current trends and the por- 
tends for the future. Therein Mr. 
Guenther will point out how im- 
portant the factor of Congressional 
legislation is in attempting any fore- 
cast of probable developments during 
1935, as well as explaining the other 
factors which must be watched care- 
fully. 


For investors with year-end funds 
for employment there will be pre- 
sented several balanced security 
portfolios, designed not only to 
afford satisfactory income return 
but also to place the owner in a posi- 
tion to benefit by virtue of capital 
appreciation. The several programs 
will be designed for various amounts 
of total capital. 


A FEATURE of the number will be a 
two-page statistical analysis of im- 
portant industries, covering the per- 
formances of the industries them- 
selves over the past four years as 
well as the market action of their 
shares.. As an integral part of the 
presentation there will be a separate 
forecast of indicated trends and de- 
velopments over the coming year for 
each group. 
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“LISTEN, HERE’S MY IDEA OF THE 
TRUE TEST OF ANY LEADER” 


3 awe simplest way to find the leader in 
any field is to look for the man or com- 
pany that others habitually follow. 


Thus in the automobile field the parade 
began more than twenty years ago, with the 
self-starter. General Motors introduced that. 


Four-wheel brakes joined the procession — 
and General Motors engineers were first to 
perfect them for quantity production. 


Came the demand for more power —GM 
made high compression feasible by develop- 
ing Ethyl—today you get 80 horsepower 
from engines no larger than those that used 
to give you 30. 


The pace increased. Car-makers needed a 


new finish—colorful, quick-drying. General 
Motors provided Duco, and all cars followed 
to lacquer finish in a year. 


So with chromium plating — silent gear- 
shifting—fuel pump replacing vacuum tanks 
—engines floated on rubber—intake silencers 
—automatic choke. GM improvements, all. 


Year in, year out, you’ve seen General 
Motors set the pattern — reaffirming its 
leadership by the true test of having others 
follow. 


As with No-Draft Ventilation and Knee- 
Action, which first appeared on GM ears, 
so with streamlining — to see tomorrow’s 
best typical example look at General Motors 
cars today. 


the industry, and of a policy which solicits THE PUBLIC INTEREST as its inspiration and its guide 


GENERAL MOTORS 


A Public-Minded Institution 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK «*« LA SALLE + CADILLAC 
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|B abel the fact that Congress is now in process 
of organization, with its members preponderantly 
in a spending mood and threatening all sorts of legisla- 
tion that would be exceedingly disturbing to the busi- 
ness situation, the security markets have maintained an 
optimistic tone and have apparently chosen to look to 
the encouraging trade and industrial trends of recent 
weeks instead of to what the future holds in the way 
of legislative potentialities. Market buoyancy has been 
by no means uniform, but has adhered rather closely to 
the pattern that has characterized most of the trading 
sessions of the past several months. Rails and utilities 
have continued laggards, but individual 
issues have been able to attain new high levels for the 
past year. 

Some idea of the hopes of the Congressmen to put 
new laws on the books is found in the fact that last 
week 2,200 bills had already been presented (many of 
them proposing economic Utopias). Few of these bills 
will probably succeed in passage, but discussion of them 


USINESS: The old year ended with most lines of 
business activity in a comparatively vigorous up- 
ward trend, with progress in that direction expected to 
continue in the new year. The year 1934 was char- 
acterized by a generally rising pace of business in the 
first six months, with June 30 rather clearly marking 
the peak and inaugurating a decline which persisted 
during the following quarter and corrected some of the 
unhealthy inventory positions that had been built up 
in the first half of the year. In the case of a number 
of lines of industry, the reason for speeding up produc- 
tion in the first half of the year was to stock up in 
anticipation of threatened labor troubles, and thus in- 
ventories had been purposely built up. The third 
quarter of the year was a period of relative quiet in 
most lines, but at the beginning of the last quarter 
there appeared the start of the rising trend that 
gathered acceleration as it approached the year-end. 
So far as can be seen at the present time, there seems 
nothing likely to develop in coming months that should 
again artificially speed up general activity for a tem- 
porary period. Several labor problems do appear on 
the horizon, but it is expected that solutions will be 
found before the situations become threatening. Pres- 
ent prospects are that business activity for. the first 
half of 1935 will not average materially higher than 
the levels of the same period of last year, but because 


industrial, 


The Trend 


on the floors by their sponsors will doubtless temporarily 
influence security prices from time to time and owners 
of even the best grade of issues must be prepared for 
such things during coming months. So far as the net 
result of the Seventy-fourth Congress is concerned, it 
is unlikely that very much (other than a possible com- 
promise on the soldiers’ bonus) will actually get on the 
books that does not agree with the Administration’s 
program. 

Despite the admitted uncertainties which are being 
brought into the current situation by the convening of 
Congress, the investor appears fully warranted in main- 
taining his position in good securities. In new pur- 
chases preference should continue to be given to in- 
dustrials, for this field undoubtedly holds the best 
promise of further earnings growth and dividend in- 
creases in the months immediately ahead. Current 
thoroughly deflated levels seem to dictate against 
liquidation of holdings of the better grade rails and 
public utilities. 


of the absence of artificial stimulation this achievement 
will be quite satisfactory. In formulating this opinion, 
of course, it is being assumed that nothing will be done 
by the present session of Congress to disturb the gen- 
eral situation. Legislative trends that develop as the 
weeks pass may make it necessary to revise estimates, 
and this constitutes the important unknown factor in 
the prospects for the coming year. 


PROFITS: From the middle of 1933 to the middle 
of 1934 the trend of costs of doing business was sharply 
upward, and in countless instances substantial expan- 
sion of sales volume was unaccompanied by correspond- 
ing increases in net earnings. Increasing costs of raw 
materials, NRA regulations and restrictions, and salary 
and wage increases accounted for the heavier burden 
of operating costs. While the higher cost levels still 
remain, and the trend is likely to move further upward 
in the future, no such radical jumps as were seen 
during the 1933-1934 period are likely to be witnessed 
again. In other words, the bulk of the increases now 
seem to be largely out of the way and each ten per 
cent gain in sales should not be accompanied by a 
40 or 50 per cent expansion in costs. The Administra- 
tion seems to have shown signs of a conviction that the 
nation cannot endure under a policy of “profitless 
prosperity,” and further legislative obstacles to reason- 
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able corporate earnings are unlikely to be seen. Thus, 
with a continuation of the upward trend of sales 
volumes, accompanying earnings gains should be some- 
what more gratifying than many of those disclosed by 
reports published during 1934. ’ 


PRICES: As measured by the averages, common 
stock prices at the end of 1934 showed either prac- 
tically no net change for the year or declined around 
five or six per cent, depending upon the compilation 
one examines. When broken down into groups, how- 
ever, a materially different picture is presented. In- 
dustrial shares as a group advanced a little on the year, 
_ but declines marked the rails, which were off about ten 
per cent, and the utilities, which lost more than 20 per 
cent of their closing 1933 prices. In the corporate 
bond field, good gains were uniform. High grade rails 
advanced about 14 per cent during the year, secondary 
rails rose 12 per cent, industrials were up nearly 18 
per cent and even the utility bond group was able to 
add about 10 per cent to its 1933 year-end prices. 
The industrial and high grade rail groups, incidentally, 
closed the year at their 1934 highs. The combination 
of receding fears of inflation and a steadily downward 
trend in interest rates was, of course, largely respon- 
sible for the very good showing made by the bond 
market during the year, and as an added factor of 
influence the supply of new issues remained at very 
low levels, 


1935 PROSPECTS: Current indications are that the 
laggard heavy industries will be among those groups 
making the best percentage gains during 1935. For 
several years those industries have been handicapped 
by lack of available capital, with new financing difficult 
and lenders extremely timid, in addition to which 
potential customers were very cautious in making 
future plans. Those three obstacles have been in the 
process of removal, and further progress in that direc- 
tion should be accompanied by a continuation of the 
upward trend in sales by the capital goods suppliers 
which has been in evidence for a number of months. 
Building supply companies will continue to feel the 
stimulation of Federal aid to the building field, and 
materially improved agricultural prospects should 
favorably affect the farm implement companies, Auto- 
mobile and tire companies should make an even better 
showing than they did in 1934 and the rising trend 
of general business activity can hardly fail to increase 
the earnings of leading chemical companies. It is in 
the foregoing fields that some of the best investment 
opportunities “.> 1985 appear to lie. 
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THE COMPONENTS. This is an unweighted index of five sensitive 
series of industrial activity; new building contracts, electric power 
production, automobile output, steel mill activity, and merchan- 
dise miscellaneous and less-than-carload freight traffic. 
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E fpene-ig activity after the turn of the year was 
marked by few changes of any importance. Some 
profit taking developed in the farm implements and the 
store stocks and there were evidences of professional 
switching from the rails to the chemicals, but aggres- 
sive operations on either side of the market were lack- 
ing. Brokers with southern connections report that 
business originating in that territory is of negligible 
proportions. While a number of the more prominent 
operators are now in winter quarters, they are not 
taking much interest in the market, although one trader 
added to his lines last week, buying Bethlehem Steel 
and Chrysler in moderate amount. 


Investment trusts were quite active at the year-end. 
The William Street firm bought quite heavily of the 
motors, accessories, rails and a few specialties. An- 
other. trust was buying the mail orders and metals in 
the early days of the week and some of the support 
given the utilities came from the same quarters. 


The steel stocks have been receiving better support 
recently. The favorites of the group seem to be Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill and Bethlehem. The buying in the 
latter stock is reported to be of good character and 
several brokers who usually act for pool accounts have 
been accumulating the stock on soft spots for the past 
two weeks. Rumors are that Bethlehem will secure 
some good shipbuilding orders this year, which will 
pave the way for profitable operations and, possibly, 
some action on the preferred arrears. Rolling Mill has 
been bought on the prospects of Russian business, since 
it is believed that the basis for extending credits to 
Russia has at last been reached. 


Support for the aircraft stocks is coming from floor 
traders, but one investment trust likes the outlook for 
United Aircraft and bought more of the stock last week. 
Sperry is included in the group, with accumulation by 
sources which have been identified with former moves 
in the issue noted recently. The operator who has been 
most active in Douglas is still bullish, according to re- 
ports, and his rather large long position is believed to 
be intact. 


Detroit regarded the Ford plans for this year as 
especially bullish on Chrysler, since from current in- 
dications Ford does not intend any general cut in prices. 
Buying in Chrysler recently has been rather persistent, 
with followers of the stock encouraged by the increased 
orders for Plymouth and Dodge. General Motors has 
also been well supported, but usually informed quarters 
state that most of the demand comes from investors 
who are attracted by the yield while sources close to 
the company have not added greatly to their positions. 


Some fairly good buying appeared in the bank stocks 
over the past two weeks. Tax loss selling was fairly 
heavy and there was some liquidation in advance of 
the annual statements, but rather large support orders 
were uncovered on the weakness and the group rallied 
well. While it is not believed that the dangers of lower 
dividend rates have been removed, buyers of the stocks 
are of the opinion that the shares are relatively more 
attractive than are many of the listed investment 
stocks, and that the adverse factors in the situation 
appear over-discounted at prevailing prices. 
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The Nation’s Genie 


By Louis GUENTHER 


WD rrnovr having before Publisher, THE FINANCIAL WORLD the wealth it has created dur- 
him irrefutable data portray- ee ing its short lifetime. The 


ing what the automobile has 

contributed to the nation’s welfare, it would be 
impossible for one fully to comprehend the in- 
dustry’s importance. That story in itself assumes 
the form of a magic wand, Youngest among our 
major industries, it has rapidly come to be a 
keystone. Little did the mind of the inventors 
of mechanically driven vehicles, and those acces- 
sories required to bring the horseless carriage to 
the perfection now attained, realize that out of 


_ their brain child would emerge a genie which 


would revolutionize transportation facilities. Not 

only did it produce this dynamic change but it 

blasted out of the old order of things numerous 

new roads of magic opportunities. Volumes could 

be written about the motor industry without fully 

telling the complete story, so many sided it is. 
The industry is still in its 

swaddling clothes for it is 

barely thirty years old in 

point of actual industrial 

importance. But within this 

short cycle of time, a period 

well embraced within this 

present generation, it has 

added billions of dollars to 


the wealth of the nation. In 
its progress it has developed 
old industries and created 
new ones, throwing wide 
open the gates to increased 


employment, It can truth- 
fully be said it has made not 
only two blades of grass 
flourish where one 
formerly grew, but many 
other blades besides. 


it not for the 


motor industry this country 

today would not be thickly 

criss-crossed with wide 

paved roads; the oil industry would not be the 
titan of today for its very existence depends upon 
the motor; the uses of cotton, steel, and other 
staples could not have grown to their gigantic 
proportions. For every dollar directly earned by 
the industry itself, several other dollars were 
made by collateral businesses which are wedded 
to it. This phase relates to its material side. No 
less valued is the industry’s contribution toward 
the comfort and social life of the country. It has 
linked the farm, village and town to metropolitan 
centers by its comfortable and economical trans- 
portation facilities. 

To epitomize the industry’s outstanding land- 
marks in the pages of our industrial progress, let 
us summarize but a few of them in one year’s 
operation. By multiplying these statistics by 
the years that the business has been one of our 
major industries there can at once be visualized 


year taken as this yardstick 
is 1983, a year that by no means reflects a normal 
one, hence as an indicator of the importance of 
the industry to our well being and prosperity, is a 
conservative approximation, During that year 
the value of its production—vehicles, parts and 
tires—was $1,757,607,289; it employed directly 
and indirectly 4,525,000 people, representing 10 
per cent of all those gainfully employed in this 
country, and distributed $233,507,619 in wages. 
It gave the railroads 2,640,910 carloads of freight; 
consumed 15,440,919 gallons of gasoline, used 73 
per cent of the total rubber production, 19.2 per 
cent of the steel output, 40 per cent of the plate 
glass, 24 per cent of the nickel, 33 per cent of the 
lead produced, and opened to the cotton grower 
an additional market for 431,468 bales, or 7 per 
cent of the country’s total 
consumption of this staple. 
Then for Uncle Sam as well 
as the States and municipali- 
ties it lightened the task of 
finding sources of taxation 
to conduct their own busi- 
nesses to the extent of the 
$1,137,872,176 motorists con- 

tributed to the tax coffers, 


by coinci- 


dence or through the forces 
of destiny, the motor indus- 
try several times has helped 
nurse the country out of its 
pangs of depression to con- 
valescence. This it did in 
1903, in 1914 and in 1921, 
and the revival of its busi- 
ness in 1934 indicates it is 
again pointing the way back 
to industrial recovery. In 
periods of dire depression 
our psychopathic economists, 
delving for reasons responsible for the hard times 
and ignoring the fundamental law of action and 
reaction, laid hold of the specious theory that 
the machine was replacing hand labor. The 
motor industry has shattered that theory com- 
pletely. In replacing the horse drawn vehicle, it 
produced labor for ten people where only one was 
formerly employed. 

Though the United States has made the exis- 
tence of this genie among industries possible, still 
the nation owes to it a great debt of gratitude for 
the inestimable contribution the automobile has 
made to its material and social progress. While 
it is securely entrenched as an industry for many, 
many years to come, its magical growth offers to 
the people an effulgent light of hope of greater 
achievements to come when other new industries 
emerge from other inventions, as for example, 
aviation, air conditioning, and television. 
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Good Backlog of Demand 
for Motor Cars 


The market for motor vehicles is divided into three 
categories, exports, replacements and new and multiple 
car buyers. Recent trends in each classification offer 
interesting suggestions as to future sales possibilities. 


NDER normal conditions, Ameri- 

can motor vehicle manufactur- 
* ers’ markets fall into three separate 
classifications. These are replace- 
ments, exports and new and multiple 
car buyers. The demand factors ob- 
taining in each of these markets are 
quite separate and distinct. The new 
and multiple car market is by far 
the most elastic as it is closely re- 
lated to general economic conditions 
and purchasing power of the con- 
sumer. In 1929, 1,851,371 cars were 
purchased by new and multiple buy- 
ers, representing 40 per cent of total 
domestic sales. This ratio obtained 
with slight variation during the 
several preceding years. However, 
in the following year, which marked 
the first full year of depression, but 
66,043 cars were purchased by new 
and multiple car buyers and in the 
following three years this market 
dried up almost completely. 


Export Market Volatile 


The export market likewise is 
highly volatile and is subject not 
only to general economic conditions 
which influence domestic demand but 
also to artificial trade barriers 
erected by various foreign countries. 
Exports have ranged from 17.9 per 
cent of total U. S. and Canadian out- 
put in 1928 to 12.2 per cent in 1933. 
Preliminary figures for 1934 in- 
dicate that some 435,000 units went 
into the foreign markets, or 15.1 per 
cent of total estimated production in 
that year of 2,885,000. 

By far the most important auto- 
motive market lies in the field of 
replacements. At the present time 
there are 24,840,000 motor vehicles 
registered in this country. At the 


most conservative estimate 5,000,000 
of these units are more than seven 
years old and accordingly have 
passed the economically servicable 
mark. While engineering advance- 
ments and improved highways have 
somewhat increased the average 
length of life of a motor car, once 
a car passes the seven-year mark, 
costs of upkeep and operation soon 
become strong arguments for its re- 
placement with a newer model. The 
presence of at least 5,000,000 eco- 
nomically unservicable cars on the 
roads at the present time might in- 
dicate that this number would be 
scrapped or replaced with new cars 
during the year 1935. It appears 
doubtful, however, if this goal will 
be attained as generally impaired 
purchasing power will force a large 
number of car owners to “make the 
old car do.” 


Replacement Demand Heaviest 


During the three years ending 
with 1933, virtually the entire total 
of cars sold in this country, amount- 
ing to 5,142,393 units, represented 
replacements. While figures are not 
available for 1934, the probabilities 
are that of the 2,450,000 units pro- 
duced for domestic consumption ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 represented 
replacements, despite improved con- 
sumer purchasing power in that 
year. Total cars registered at the 
end of the year amounted to 24,840,- 
000 compared with 23,827,290 at the 
end of 1933, a gain of 1,012,710 
units. The high point in registra- 
tions was reached at the end of 1930 
when 26,545,281 cars were in opera- 
tion. On the basis of present regis- 
trations it appears that there are 
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some 1,700,000 less cars in operation 
now than four years ago. This figure 
added to the 5,000,000 owners of 
worn out cars brings the total to 
6,700,000, representing former car 
owners of unserviceable cars. 

This total would be materially in- 
creased by applying the apparent 
backlog of demand in the new and 
multiple car field. New and multiple 
car buyers comprise that class of 
people who either have not been in 
actual possession of a car or who 
supplement the ones already owned 
with an auxiliary unit. New car 
users arise largely through normal 
increase in population, increasing 
standards of living and reductions 
in primary costs and operation of 
motor cars. The number of persons 
attaining the legal status of potential 
automobile operators in this country 
each year is in the neighborhood of 
2,000,000. This means a potential 
demand for upwards of 400,000 cars 
per annum, based upon present ratio 
of cars in operation to total popula- 
tion. During the past five years 
purchases of automobiles by new car 
operators have been negligible. None 
were recorded by the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce during 
the years 1931-1933. In 1930 but 
66,0438 units were taken by this mar- 
ket. It appears that on the basis of 
the above computation at least 
2,000,000 potential car purchasers 
exist in this field who would be 
quickly converted into actual opera- 
tors with a return to more normal 
economic conditions. Total backlog 
of auto demand from the two major 
domestic markets is thus indicated 
at around 8,700,000, or about three 
times total cars produced in 1934. 


Accessory Trend 
Toward 
Decentralization 


HE public probably does not 

realize the extent to which most 
1935 automobiles will be “assembled 
cars.” Except for the Ford Motor 
Company, automobile manufacturers 
show a tendency to “soft pedal” 
their large purchases of parts and 
accessories from outside firms. This 
may be regarded as the result of a 
certain stigma attaching to assem- 
bled cars in the earlier days of the 
motor industry. Some ‘“manufac- 
turers” of the period ten to twenty 
years ago did little more than put 
together the parts purchased from 
others with results which were most 
unsatisfactory in many cases. This 
situation gave rise to a trend toward 
integration in the industry, followed 
for a time by Ford. In more recent 
years, the Ford policy has been one 
of decentralization, except for the 
expansion of the capacity of the 
Ford steel mills which resulted from 
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disagreements between Ford and the 
steel manufacturers on their prices. 

Ford now purchases parts from 
hundreds of companies, some small, 
some large, located in many different 
parts of the country. This policy 
may be ascribed in part to certain 
of Mr. Ford’s social and economic 
theories. However, it has not been 
merely a matter of exercising a pet 
social philosophy. The practical re- 
sults have been gratifying, especially 
during the depression years. The 
broadly integrated industrial concern 
has been at a disadvantage during 
the years when the demand for its 
products has been far below the pro- 
ductive capacity. A high degree of 
integration involves a heavy over- 
head. The company which pur- 
chases a large percentage of its 
parts generally has a proportionately 
lower overhead, and the depression 
influences permitted the manufac- 
turer to drive good bargains with 
the producers of parts and acces- 
sories. 


Decentralization Counterbalanced ? 


Superficially it might appear that 
the decentralization practiced by 
Ford had been counterbalanced by 
increasing integration by other large 
companies. Many of the parts used 
by General Motors are manufac- 
tured by subsidiaries of this cor- 
poration. The acquisition of Fisher 
Body by General Motors was un- 
doubtedly a long step toward in- 
tegration. However, the other parts 
companies in the General Motors 
group manufacture not for General 
Motors units alone, but sell their 
products to other car builders. The 
parts manufacturing subsidiaries, 
although wholly owned (G.M. also 
has a 20 per cent interest in Bendix 
Aviation) have a number of impor- 
tant contracts to supply various in- 
dependents with some of their prod- 
ucts. Although controlled by Gen- 
eral Motors, they are separate cor- 
porate entities, specialized units 
operating in many respects quite as 
though they were fully independent 
manufacturers. The _ probabilities 
are that Chrysler Corporation will 
follow a somewhat similar policy in 
respect to recently acquired parts 
manufacturing units. 

The parts and accessory industry 
is by no means predominantly under 
the corporate control of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers. There are 
many fully independent units, with 
a heavy representation on the lead- 
ing stock exchanges. These units 
have made a permanent place for 
themselves; the probabilities are that 
the cars of future years will continue 
to owe a great deal to the products 
of the specialists in the manufacture 
of the many different parts which 
are indispensable elements in the 
perfection of the modern automobile. 
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Gasoline Marketing 
Problems Being Solved 


Encouraged by the advance in gasoline consumption to 

new high levels and fortified by a greater degree of 

internal cooperation, the oil industry faces the new year 
with justifiable optimism. 


HAT the difficulties and problems 

in the gasoline marketing divi- 
sion of the oil industry are essen- 
tially of internal origin rather than 
external is evident from the record 
of gasoline demand as portrayed in 
the accompanying chart (which car- 
ries the record through October, 
1934). Although the seasonal fluc- 
tuations in the consumption line tend 
to obscure the secular trend some- 
what, it is easily apparent that 
gasoline has suffered no such de- 
vastating decline in demand during 
the depression as characterized most 
of the heavy industries including 
steel, mining, farm equipment, auto- 
motive, and others. According to 
statistics of the Bureau of Mines, 
domestic motor fuel consumption in 
1934, estimating November and 
December, amounted to about 405 
million barrels, a gain of about 0.5 
per cent over the previous peak 
year of 1931. Compared with 1933 
and 1932 the improvement amounts 
to 7 per cent and 8} per cent re- 
spectively. Furthermore it is in- 
dicated by a recent survey conducted 
by THE FINANCIAL WORLD among 
leading oil companies that 1935 will 
in all probability record a new peak 
of consumption, perhaps 5 to 10 per 
cent ahead of 1934. 


Problems to Be Solved 


The inability of the industry to 
show satisfactory profits on such a 
well sustained volume of business in 
its most important division must be 
explained in terms of the internal 
conditions governing distribution. 
Among the most important are the 


overbuilt distribution facilities, the 
unwarrantedly large dealer margins, 
the cut throat competition from prod- 
ucts of the illegally produced crude 
and from gasoline which has il- 
legally evaded payment of gasoline 
taxes. Much of all this may be 
traced in a general way to an exces- 
sive greed for gallonage on the part 
of many sales and/or general execu- 
tives, who have thus been led into 
excessive duplication of retail mar- 
keting stations and allowance of too 
large dealer margins. 


A More Prosperous New Year 


It is generally felt that some prog- 
ress toward correcting these adverse 
conditions has been made and it is 
hoped that 1935 will not witness a 
recurrence of such widespread and 
severe price cutting as took place 
last fall. Better control over crude 
production and refinery operations 
seems likely to be achieved and the 
machinery of tax collection will be 
further improved and strengthened. 
Dealer margins are gradually being 
revised in the direction of greater 
flexibility and a smaller average 
spread, and there is an ever grow- 
ing appreciation of the need for 
gradual elimination of economicaily 
unsound and unprofitable outlets. 
These problems cannot be solved in 
a short period of time, but the in- 
dications of progress and the greater 
realization in the industry of the 
nature of the problems confronting 
it suggest that 1935 may prove a 
happier and more prosperous New 
Year for the industry than it has 
seen in some time. 
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COMPARATIVE TABULATION 


AUTOMOBILE 


b-6 months ended June 30. c-9 months ended September 30, D-Deficit. 


f-Before federal taxes, 


Asset Funded Net Working Capital Earnings Per 
Value Debt Preferred Common Total Pei Working Share of 
(000, (000 Stock Stock (000 Common Capital Common Stock 
COMPANY omitted) omitted) Shares Shares omitted) Share Ratio 1933 1934 
Auburn.. $15,468 None 223,342 $7,930 $35.50 13.8 gD$10.33 kD$10.41 
Chrysler ‘Corp 153,883 30,151 None 4,345,788 54,092 12.44 2.78 c2.17 
Ford Motor of Canada, Ltd........... 55,439 None None 1,588,960( A) 21,775 13.70 15.3 DO0.3 
1,248,903 None 1.835,644 42,961,493 291,842 6.80 5.0 1.73 c1.99 
8,626 1,455 7,763 2,358,309 1,343 0.57 2.5 D0.0: ¢cD0.00 
33,600 None None 1,534,810 3,072 2.00 1.6 D2.87 ¢D1.02 
12,866 None None 1,329,129 2,113 1.59 2.7 D1.34 cD1.81 
46,704 None None "667.335 24,790 37.07 14.0 D1.42 c0.25 
Packard Motor Car.................. 47,417 None None 15,000,000 17,194 1.14 9.7 0.007 cD0.36 
13,214 None None 1,800,000 6,932 3.85 8.2 DO.83 ¢D0.50 
85,835 14,861 58,082 2,464,287 5,574 2.11 2.8 cD1.97 
Yellow Truck & Coach.. 41,220 None 150,000 1,300,000( B) 13,285 10,22 7.6 DO0.97 eDO. 49 
Asset Common Net Working Capital Working JEarnings per Share 
Value Stock Total PerShare Capital of Common Stock 
COMPANY (000 omitted) (000 no ON mend Shares (000 omitted) Common Ratio 1933 1934 
$24,767 $302 None 2,097,663 $9,040 $4.30 7.0 $0.59 c$0 83 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass.......... 8,727 500 None 352,418 5,001 14.20 8.1 4.24 c3 .59 
35,218 m1,075 31,904 1,150,919 15,133 13.10 5.5 0.84 c2.04 
Briggs Manufacturing.............. 28,038 None None 1,935,000 14,324 7.40 6.3 0.82 c2.49 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon....... 5,293 None None 343,675 1,346 3.92 9.1 0.12 c0.07 
Eaton Manufacturing.............- 14,536 None None 668,380 4,785 7.15 5.6 0.55 c1.30 
Electric Auto-Lite..............+. " 19,376 40 41,807 1,167,549 5,672 4.86 6.1 0.44 ef1.03 
Electric Storage Battery............ 36,435 None 1,256 906,554 22,718 25.00 24.3 2.23 eeccecce 
Houdaille-Hershey................. 10,285 None 170,481(A) 783,596(B) 3,701 4.75 5.9 DO.81 c0.57 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel............... 14,464 6,542 290,285(A)  290,281(B) 1,844 6.35 2.5 D3 .90 c0.18 
6,734 None None 195,627 2,061 10.55 | c1.29 
Motor Wheel........ 9,594 None None 850,000 2,720 3.20 7.8 0.14 c0.72 
a’ 15,254 1,750 None 768,331 3,839 4.95 5.9 D1.03 bO, 36 
Stewart-Warner...... 14,757 None None 1,246,847 3,751 3.00 3.6 D1.44 c0 .45 
Thompoeon Products. 4,966 None 3,654 263,160 1,352 5.12 3.7 0.58 c1.72 
Timken-Detroit.......... ieseanne 16,201 m628 27,707 980,234 5,961 6.08 4.7 D1.48 bO.11 
Timken Roller Bearing....... Samed 42,708 None None 2,411,380 21,257 8.80 14.5 0.90 c1.24 
7,804 None None 374,991 5,006 13.30 - 7.4 3.78 c3. 88 
ee ee 8,155 176 None 389,198 2,194 5.62 5.8 1.07 c1.85 
Net Net 
Profit Working Working — 
Asset diy Preferred Common Per $ Capital Capital Earnings Per 
Value Debt Stock Stock of Gross (000 wd Share Cat ital Sh. Common 
COMPANY (000 omitted) Shares Shares 1933 omitted) Common atio 1933 1934 
Atlantic Refining........... $162,509 $14,000 None 2,664,904 $0.08 $38,474 $14.35 5.9 $2.46 c$2.02 
427,760 101,939 None 4,538,101 90,174 19.80 5.7 D25 
Phillips Petroleum......... 170,397 28,128 None 4,154,687 0.02 18,666 4.48 3.5 1,25 c1.01 
143,405 J 300,000 3,038,370 12,804 4.20 2.0 DO. 
657,609 79,636 400,000 13,070,625 56,784 4.36 3.6 DO.49 cD0.08 
Socony-Vacuum........... 990,061 80, None 31,708,457 0.05 208,663 6.55 6.2 0.7 Sate 
Standard Oil (Cal.)......... 567,759 None None 13,102,900 peas: .290 6.52 13.5 0.58 c1.01 
Standard Oil (Ind.)......... 676,775 7,677 None 15,528,505 0.07 192,298 12.40 7.0 IB sane 
1,912,234 179,398 None 25,761,465 0.05 407,177 15.73 3:7 0.9 
101,976 7,46 99,915 1,719,170 0.11 16,509 9.64 3.68 b2.05 
497,419 100,525 None 9.352.371 126,073 13.50 4.7 DO.0. 
Tide Water 184,534 4,380 636,222 5,630,865 43,026 7.64 5.5 DO0.06 c0.31 
Asset Funded Preferred Common is Working Capital Working Earnings Per Share 
Value Debt Stock Stock Total er Share Capital of Common Stock 
COMPANY (000 omitted) (000 omitted) Shares Shares (000 omitted) Common’ Ratio 1933 1934 
Firestone Tire & Rubber.......... $133,891 $17,350 465,975 1,897,597 $47,785 $25.20 4.3 hD$0.21 j$0.71 
General Tire & Rubber........... 10,302 None 31.145 85,293 5,754 67.40 9.1 £3 67 pAsacne 
114,390 38,676 294,308 1,156,101 47,814 41.30 6.0 .46 bO.48 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber....,..... 203,734 56,466 759,719 1,493,770 97,039 65.00 7.8 DO.79 bDO,.03 
8,490 75 None 254,765 3,591 14.00 10.7 h1.01 
164,281 69,376 651,091 1,464,371 40,906 28,00 4.0 D3 .50 bD1.76 


yee year ended November 30. h-Fiscal year 
A stock. B-Class B stock X-Predominantly 
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MOTOR and ALLIED STOCKS 


MANUFACTURERS 


Net Profit Percentage of Total Re istrations (Sales) 
per $ of Total Output (Passenger Cars} 
Gross Jnits) 1934 1933 1934 
1934 1931 1932 33 (11 mos.) 1932 1933 (11 mos.) (11 — COMPANY 
hicios 34,04 11,33 4, 8,685 1.1% 0.4% 0.3% 0.3% Auburn 
$0.03 272.118 222'512 451.734 524,148 17.5 26.3 25.7 Chrysler Corp. 
err 30,8) 25,218 26,398  ..... Motor of Canada, Ltd. 
c0.1 1,074,709 562,970 869,035 1,081, idi 41.6 42.6 44.0 39.4 General Motors 
c0.00 20,4 12,967 11,24 15,615 eT 0.7 0.7 0.7 Graham-Paige 
ems 58,516 42,192 38,780 79,185 3.4 2.6 2.6 3.1 Hudson Motor Car 
Sale ,396 0,000 7,31 8,751 0:9 0.5 0.5 0.3 —eee Motor Car 
cern 40,000 20,000 11,500 29,758 1.9 0.7 0.7 12 Nash Motors 
beeen 18,000 11,000 9,081 5,896 1.0 0.6 0.6 0.3 Packard Motor Car 
er 6,005 3,908 4,889 13,642 0.3 0.3 03 0.2 Reo Motor Car 
dese 58,202 49,868 48,147 44,735 3.9 2.5 2.4 2.2 Studebaker Corp. 
11,414 6,678 11,125 Yellow Truck & Coach 
Portion of 
Output Sold 
Original or 
Replacements Principal Customers Type of Equipment Produced COMPANY 
x General Motors, Au- Drive" equipment), four-wheel Bendix Aviation 
burn, udson, Hupp, Nash, brakes, Carburetors, clutch control, horns, magnetos, 
Packard, Studebaker, Reo wheels 
= Ford, Studeb ker, Hupp Chrys- Aluminum sonttnge: ousting. crank cases, transmis- Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
ler, Nash, Packard, Graham sions, pistons, arings, bushings, cylinder-heads 
x Auburn, Nash, Studebaker, Clutches ~ xn hearth and electric furnace high carbon Borg-Warner 
General Motors, Chrysler, steel. igerators, Carburetors, transmissions, axle 
Hudson, Hupp, Packard, Reo, gears, universal joints 
= Ford, Chrysler, Boka Ltd.(Eng.) Automobile bodies: passenger cars and trucks, gasoline Briggs Manufacturing 
tanks, beivigerasor cabinets, enameled plumbing fix- 
tures, steel furniture 
x Gen. Motors, Ford, Chrysler ron castings: cylinder heads, cylinder blocks, pistons, Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 
brake drums, metal alloy ‘‘ Proferall’ 
x Gen. Motors, Ford, Chrysler Axles, springs, bumpers, valves, tappets, pmon. piston Eaton Manufacturing 
rings, electric furnace Castings, forgings, lock washers 
b 4 Ford, Hudson, Nash, Auburn, Starting, lighting and ignition, storage batteries, lamps, Electric Auto-Lite 
Studebaker, Packard, Hupp tools, jigs, dies and tie rods, heat indicators 
Y Frincipel American Manufac- Storage batteries and accessories Electric Storage Battery 
acturers 
x Ford Shock absorbers, bumpers, steering knuckles, tire locks, Houdaille-Hershey 
metal tire covers, crank and cam shafts, steel beds, 
brake levers, ignition systems 
».¢ Ford, Gen. Motors, Graham- Wire wheels, brakes, brake drums, hubs, rims Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 
Paige, Sttidebaker, Pierce Ar- 
row, Int. Harvester 
x Ford, Hudson, Packard, Stude- Windshield frames, front door ventilators, dash boards, Motor Products 
baker, Chrysler hoods, mufflers, exhaust pipes, Cowls, motor manifolds 
x Chrysler, Packard, Auburn, Gen. Oil burners, ranges, water heaters, wheels: wooden, wire; Motor Wheel 
Motors steel beer barrels, wooden barrels 
x Ford, Hupp, Hudson, Graham- Auto bodies, cushion springs and upholstery materials, Murray Corp. 
Paige, Reo, Packard, Pierce Ar- steel beer barrels 
row, Auburn, Lincoln 
¥ Auburn, Hupp, Nash, Stude- Fuel feed systems, brakes, speedometers, lubricating Stewart-Warner 
baker, "Hudson equipment. Lubricants, radios, electricjrefrigerators 
x Principal American Manufac- Motor valves, valve seat inserts, valve locks, pistons, Thompson Products 
turers piston pins, rings, spring shackle bolts, tie rod bolts, 
spring bolts, drag links, tie rods, water pumps 
x Ford, Stewart, Federal, Dia- Auto truck and bus axles, passenger auto.axles, street Timken-Detroit 
mond T, White car axles, oil burners, hot water heaters, humidifiers 
x Principal’ American Manufac-_ Roller bearings, electric furnace and open hearth, steel Timken Roller Bearing 
turers and alloy seamless tubing 
x Principal American Manufac- Wind shield cleaners, mirrors, horns, storm screens, vas Trico Products 
cuum pumps 
x Pn Nash, Auburn, Stude- Bed springs, upholstery springs for autos, coiled and Young Spring & Wire 


Mfg., General 


Briggs 
Ford 


baker, 
Motors, 


woven springs, wire baskets, garment hangers 


OIL COMPANIES 


Net Production bbis., Crude Oil of Total Domestic 
1931 1932 1983 1982 1933 Maskell Territory COMPANY 
37,178,036 34,631,682 87,756,595 4.4% 44% 4.2 % Kastern sectionand Gulf Goast states Gulf (Pa.) 
000 19,819,442 22,278,400 2.5 2.5 Mid@le West and Eastern’... Pure Oil 
31,057,764 30,999,244 365,032,013 3.8 3.9 Entire country. . Shell Union 
31941.990 31,323,145 32, 389,366 $ 4.0 3.6 Almost entire country Socony-Vacu 
35, 454, 579 35, 774,597 36,043,335 4.2 4.6 4.0 West Coast and Rocky Mountain......... ee eunnees Standard Oil (Cal, ) 
100,148,063 126,165,690 156,231,169 26:1 17. Southwest and Kastern Oil ( 
'496,259 0.9 0.9 of U.S. Fla., Texas, & Okla... Sun Oil 
33,846,548 32, 787, 863 35,748,378 3.9 4.2 9 Texas Corp 


Middle, North Atlantic, West Coast and Middle West. . 


Tide Water Assoc. Oil 


MANUFACTURERS 


Net Profit 
P 


er $ o 
Gross 1934 Principal Customers 


$0.04 Ford, General Motors 
barrels 
wide Largely replacement 
Ssees General Motors, Atlas Supply 
b0. 037 General Motors, Sears Rovw- 
buck 
0.04 Largely replacement 
0.0005 Tires, tubes, 


ended October 31, 1933. 


General Motors, Atlas Supply, 
Montgomery Ward 


Tiros, rubber footwear, brake lining, spark 
teries, tubes, tire rims, wheels, 


Types of Equipment Produced 
mechanica goods, stee 


Auto tires and tubes, batteries 
Solid and pneumatic tires, tubes, drug sundries, hose, belting, pack- 


lugs, electric storage bat+ 
beer 


COMPANY 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 


General Tire & Rubber 
Goodrich (B. F.) 


ing, tubing, mechanical goods, rubber toys, railroad car whee is, rubs 
ber footwear, various hard and soft rubber products 


‘Tires, tubes, mechanical goods, rubber footwear, hose, belting, pack- 


Goodyear Tite & Rubber 


ing. printers’ supplies, rubber flooring, aeronautical goods, molded 
»ber goods, dirigible airships 


Pneumatic and solid tires, tubes, miscellaneous rubber products 
footwear, household goods, packing, rubber clothing, 
belting, hose, rubber parts for chemical industry, chemicals, ‘‘ Lastex,”” 


steering wheels 


j-Fiscal year ende 


original. Y-Substantial business {n both divistons. 


JANUARY 9, 


1935 


October 31, 1934. k-9 months ended August 31. m-Subsidiary. p-6 months ended April 30. A-Class 
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PASSING 


IMPRESSIONS 


By EUGENE KAtTz 


The manufacture of automobiles and 
Factors their accessories has been at once the 
of most spectacular and beneficent of all 
businesses developed in the United 
States, spectacular in the swiftness of 
its expansion and beneficent in the 
pleasure and the profitable employment it gave to the 
people. It is the only business that is both a luxury and 
a necessity. 

Whence this popularity and this increasing use? In 
1900, when only 4,000 cars were made, the country had 
just come out of the 1897 depression, which followed on 
the heels of the much worse 1893 depression, and few 
people had money for acknowledged luxuries. But times 
got better and more people bought cars, and the young 
industry was putting men to work who otherwise would 
have been idle. They received higher than average 
wages. Soon an infant industrial boom was started. 

Meanwhile manufacturers simplified the engine so 
that an average man could understand its mechanism 
and make small repairs. Gradually the garage with its 
high charges for small services became a mere filling 
station, and drivers saved money. Cost of manufacture 
was reduced through laboratory experiments and was 
shared with the public. Instalment buying was invented. 
The tire manufacturers, whose product in the early years 
was as costly as it was poor, learned to make a tire that 
would go 15,000 miles at a third of the cost of the one 
that went only a thousand miles. Engines went more 
miles on a gallon of gas. 

But good roads more than anything else popularized 
the automobile. The Government gave the States a 
subsidy for each mile of surfaced roads they placed in 
use. 


- Popularity 


The automobile industry is the great- 


Factors est single feeder of other industries that 
of we have. It was the principal customer 

" of the steel industry for the past two 
Prosperity years. It was the first industry to 


revive from the depression. In the four 
months following President Roosevelt’s inauguration, 
when millions of owners thought that their cars were 
permanently in storage for want of the price of gasoline, 
someone bought more than a billion dollars’ worth of 
new cars. 

The intense desire to operate a car may be surmised 
from the results of a questionnaire sent to 25,000 people. 
To the question, “If serious reverses overtook you, which 
would be the last pleasure you would give up?” 92 per 
cent answered that they would part last with their car. 

The immediate future of the industry is decidedly 
favorable, and it is not necessary for it to reach the 
heights of 1929 to consider itself prosperous. Export 
business, owing to our reduced dollar, is improving and 
countries that were not heretofore buyers are being 
opened up. Our agricultural income, with Government 
- subsidy, will be the largest in many years, and the farmer, 
a natural mechanic, has a notorious weakness for new 
automobiles when ready cash bothers him. The city man 
is being gradually reemployed and those working feel 
safer in their jobs. Their desire for a car is no less 
strong than the farmer’s. The South, the white-haired 
boy of the administration, for years engulfed in an almost 
permanent poverty and now emerging into as definite a 
prosperity, will want to assuage that hunger for a car. 
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The distraught state of the people is 


Axes to be seen in the number and variety of 
to circulars on economic subjects that come 
Grind to one’s desk. Rarely does such a circu- 


lar argue its subject from the standpoint 
of the national welfare. It sees only the 
group or section behind the idea who would be the exclu- 
sive or chief beneficiaries. 

There seems to be no lack of money in this country for 
propaganda. The government has it and the people 
have it, and the result is a battle of paper and ink un- 
precedented in our annals. As the Government has more 
weapons of defense and of retaliation, and a more atten- 
tive audience, it is a one-sided fight. If an opponent 
advances a sound argument for his cause and the Ad- 
ministration cannot combat it, it ridicules the enemy 
into silence by denouncing him as a traitor, a lobbyist 
(as if that were a new species to experienced politicians), 
or a callous capitalist impervious to the plight of the 
poor. Or it lauds him if his cause is friendly. 

A circular without address or source, though bearing 
an illegible, printed signature, revives the old “Inter- 
national Bankers” hobgoblin with J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany the lonely villains. It imputes to this firm the 
possession of one-sixth of the wealth of the nation, or, 
say, $50 billions. The absurdity of it did not seem to 
penetrate the bemused mind of the sender. What he led 
up to was that the recipient of the circular forward an 
inclosed postcard to the President asking him to keep 
his hands off small business. 


It seems that these small business 


Further men are angry because they cannot 
a“ obtain sufficient banking credit. They 
esses profess to believe that if they had more 


capital to turn out more goods their 
sales would be larger. Asserting that 
“the fundamental causes of the depression are connected 
with money, banking and the rapid centralization of 
capital,” they ask that the Government operate one half 
of the banks and private capital the other half. It is all 
very clear and easy, as the circular explains it, for the 
Government would be able to borrow endlessly from the 
one half and they from the other. 

The main request to the President seems almost to 
have come from Washington itself, so in accord with 
the Government’s desires is it. This paragraph blithely 
recommends that “the Government confine the socializa- 
tion of industry to the field of public utilities,” as that 
would “reestablish the balance of power between central- 
ized capital and the Government.” 

Not a word about unemployment, though these are the 
employing class, and not a word in behalf of capital 
already earned, though these are capitalists. But 
absurd and selfish as all this is it is not more so than 
some of the vaporings that emanate from the bureaus 
at Washington. Commenting on the joys of a further 
extension of the unproved benefits of TVA, an official 
said that “life in the Mississippi Valley of the future 
need not be poverty stricken or precarious.” It has 
always been supposed that to cook even with elec- 
tricity it was necessary first to have food, the possession 
of which this official, though not the millions on dole, 
seems to take for granted. It might be added that life 
has not proved to be less precarious in an electrical age 
than before. 
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_ The Car of the Future 


The automobile industry has always been one of the 
most progressive divisions of American enterprise; 
there is no reason to believe that it will ever assume 
a static character. Experimentation is continuing, and 
will effect important changes in the car of the future. 


we the exception of the 
Chrysler and DeSoto Airflow 
and a few other aerodynamic models 
introduced in 1934, there have been 
evidences in recent years of a ten- 
dency toward less radical changes in 
automobile design from year to year 
than those which characterized the 
industry in the earlier changes of 
its development. In fact, many 1935 
models will differ relatively little in 
external appearance from the 1934 
lines, and some of the engineering 
innovations of the years 1932-1934 
have been dropped. Chrysler, the 
leader in novelty of design in 1934, 
is placing less emphasis upon the 
Airflow lines for 1935, producing 
“Airstream” models of both the 
Chrysler and DeSoto lines which 
represent a much less radical de- 
parture from the conventional than 
the Airflow design. 

In view of the widespread discus- 
sion of such radical departures as 
tear-drop streamlining, rear engine 
mounting, etc., which has led many 
to believe that automobile design 
will be revolutionized over the next 
two or three years the evidence that 
the trend of the moment is back to 
conservatism may be regarded as 
somewhat surprising. However, it 
would be rash to conclude that the 
automobile has become standardized 
and that the car of 1940 will not be 
a very different vehicle from that of 
today. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that, although 
America is the acknowledged leader 
in automobile manufacture, some of 
the important engineering innova- 
tions have been pioneered in Europe. 


Further Radical Changes? 


The most familiar example of this 
is found in independent wheel suspen- 
sion. Tear-drop body streamlining 
and rear engine mounting have ad- 
vanced much further in Europe than 
in the United States. While it is 
unlikely that motor design in this 
country will be revolutionized within 
the next year or two by general 
adoption of designs which differ so 
radically from the standards of 
today, a recent announcement from 
Detroit suggests that these major 
changes are not out of the question 
as long range possibilities. 

The Stout Engineering Labora- 
tories, headed by William B. Stout 
who gained fame as Ford’s chief 
engineer and for his pioneering work 
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in the development of heavy trans- 
port aeroplanes, have been conduct- 
ing experimental work on a new type 
of automobile for over two years. 
According to the Automotive Daily 
News, a revolutionary new auto- 
mobile, incorporating many new de- 
partures of which rear’ engine 
mounting is only one, incidental to 
other features of design, will be 
announced by Stout by March 1. 
Mr. Stout was quoted as follows: 


“We believe that the new car 
will more than meet the predic- 
tions which have recently been 
made by prominent engineers who 
have stated that they felt that a 
break is soon to come in auto- 
mobile design, particularly in the 
high price field. 

“Announcement of the details 
of the car is being withheld until 


ene last final tests have been com- 
pleted. This final work is now 
under way and according to 
present progress will not require 
more than four weeks. It will be 
interesting to note that many of 
the details that we have learned 
in connection with our aviation 
work have been applied to the 
new car with outstanding success. 
This has confirmed our often ex- 
pressed opinion that the automo- 
bile of the future will closely 
parallel the airplane in its struc- 
tural if not its aeronautic details.” 


One thing is certain; the automo- 
bile industry is never likely to be- 
come static. Although the greatest 
strides forward have probably been 
made in the past three decades, im- 
provements and some radical innova- 
tions are undoubtedly ahead for the 
future. The long term result may 
well be a car which will be as dif- 
ferent from the automobile of today 
as the “horseless carriage” of the 
early twentieth century. But pros- 
pective purchasers of 1935 auto- 
mobiles need not fear that their new 
cars will become obsolete overnight. 
If a change to a vastly different 
automobile is in store, it will doubt- 
less require some years to effect. 


Cars in Use According to Make 


Cars on the road give an indication of potential re- 
placement markets for the various makes. 


HERE is perhaps no industry in 

America which has done a more 
thorough job of ‘marketing its prod- 
ucts than the automobile industry. 
Yet despite the money and effort 
expended in stimulating demand for 
passenger cars, the industry’s best 
salesman continues to be the utility 
of the automobile to every operator 
and the confidence which has been 
created in the performance of the 
modern car. The vast majority of 
cars sold in this country during the 
past several years represent re- 
placements of worn out cars. . While 
no supporting statistics are avail- 
able, indications are that the average 
operator replaces his outworn car 
with a model of the same manufac- 
turer. He still “looks under the 
hood,” it is true, but if he has con- 
fidence in the manufacturer, based 
upon actual experience with a simi- 
lar make, his examination is likely 
to be superficial. For this reason 
a breakdown of cars in operation, ac- 
cording to make, offers some clue as 
to future sales possibilities of the 
various manufacturers. 

The average life of a passenger 
automobile is in the neighborhood of 
seven years. While some older 
models are still in operation, a com- 


putation of new passenger car regis- 
trations covering the past seven 
years would give a fairly accurate 
picture of present passenger units 
in operation. Registrations of the 
more important makes for the seven 
years ending with 1934, with the 
final two months estimated in the 
latter year, are shown in the follow- 
ing statistical compilation: 


Seven-year 


Chrysler Group: Registrations 


423,388 
299,397 
2,218,726 
General Motors Group: 
740,003 
6:46 71,452 
4,112,077 
437,139 
6,116,981 
4,544,695 
158,325 
& Cord 96,189 
367,121 
404,177 
200,000 


In any attempt to measure future 
sales possibilities, using the above 
figures as a basis, consideration 
must be given to price ranges of the 
various makes of cars and trends of 
individual car sales during recent 
years, 
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VALUABLE. 
FUTURE REFERENCE 


Auburn Automobile Company 


AN IMPORTANT independent manufac- 
turer of automobiles and of motors for 
other vehicles including trucks, buses, aero- 
planes and motor boats. Automobiles manu- 
factured cover all price ranges except the lowest, includin 
Auburn cars in the low-medium and medium price fields an 
Cord and Duesenberg models in high price field. 

Aggressive management now headed by R. H. Faulkner 
who is credited with much of the success enjoyed by the 
company in the years 1923-1931. 

Very simple capital structure; except for negligible 
amount of subsidiary funded debt consists solely of 223,342 
shares of capital stock (no par value). Small capitalization 

_ results in large per share earn- 
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ings in good years and large 

= deficits in poor years. 
et working capita ovem- 
| ber 30, 1933, $7.9 millions; 
: si cash of $2 millions and U. S. 
ssf million. orkin capita 
ratio: 13.8-to-1. ook value 


per share of Capital stock, 
$56.45. 

Formerly paid dividends in 
cash and stock; stock dividends of 2 per cent quarterly 
~¥ o April 1, 1933. Last cash payment made April 

| 

Advanced styling of models in several years prior to 
1932 gained favor of buying public and company was able 
to report large profits. Less aggressive merchandising and 
depression influences resulted in losses.in years 1932-1934. 

Stock has been exceptionally volatile market performer 
at. times, especially when large part of outstanding issue 
has been concentrated in Cord Corporation, a holding com- 
pany, leaving floating supply very small. Issue is essen- 
tially speculative. Appraisal Rating: C. 


RECENT QUARTERLY EARNINGS RECORD PER SHARE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
-1932 1933 

May $31 Aug. 31 Nov. 30 Feb. 28 May 31 Aug. 31 Nov. 30 

D$0.72 D$2.14 D$1.65 D$2.64 D$2.43 D$1.62 D§$3.63 


Adjusted to various 
stock dividends 


1934 
Feb. 28 May 31 Aug. 31 
D$3.84 D$3.53 D$3.04 


Briggs Manufacturing Company 


ONE of the most important manufac- 
turers of automobile and truck bodies; 
also produces refrigerator cabinets and other 
metal stampings, plumbing ware and steel 
tube novelty furniture. 

Management under leadership of members of Briggs 
family who founded and developed company to present size 
and importance. 

Simplest capital structure. No bonds or preferred stock; 
1,935,000 shares of no par capital stock. 

Strong financial position. Net working capital at end of 
1933, $14.3 millions; $3.8 millions cash and $3 millions 
marketabie securities. Working capital ratio: 6.5-to-1. 
Book value per share, $12.59. 
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Erratic dividend record; BRIG NUFACTURING 
$1.75 per share paid in 1931, . ——— 
in nothing in [Price Range 
1 .25 in 1934. 0 

Briggs has regularly re- 


ceived a large part of the 
Ford body business and earn- 
ings have tended to follow 
fluctuations in volume of Ford 
_ production. Also obtains sub- 
stantial part of body business 
of the Chrysler units. Increas- 
ing percentage of total business obtained by Ford and the 
low priced Chrysler models reacts favorably upon Briggs’ 
business. 

In view of wide fluctuations in earning power, stock 
must be regarded as speculative. Appraisal Rating: C+. 


~ QUARTERLY EARNINGS RECORD PER SHARE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


7 Earned per share ro 
Deficit per share 


$2 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 


Earnings based on stock exclusive 
of shares reserved for employees 


Graham-Paige Motors Corporation 


O NE of the smaller automotive manufac- 


No. 211 turers, with offerings confined to the 


medium and low-medium price classes. Most 


- B, $1.09 per share. ber share 
Class A_ dividends paid 0 
regularly from 1929 until per neve 82 


of productive capacity located at Detroit, 
Michigan; also plants at Wayne, Mich., Evansville, Ind., 
Perry, Fla., and Walkerville, Ontario. 

The Graham Brothers management has been aggressive 
in introducing mechanical and style improvements, but has 
had to contend with exceedingly difficult competitive condi- 
tions, particularly in the past several years. ; 

Capital structure satisfactory. Funded debt $1.5 million; 
preferred stock 7,763 shares of 7 per cent cumulative ($100 
par); 2,358,309 shares of common stock ($1 par). 
Satisfactory financial posi- 


GRAHAM - PAIGE tion. Net working capital as 
4 of September 30, 1934, $1.3 
45 a million; cash $845,367. Work- 
“— | ing. capital ratio:  2.6-to-1. 
Book value of common, $2.21 


=6per share, 

$2 No common stock dividends 
since 1926. Last preferred 
payment April 1, 1932. Pre- 
ferred arrears as of January 
1, 1935, $19.25 a share. 

The effect of the depression 
in driving former purchasers of medium priced cars into 
the low priced class has created special difficulties for com- 
panies such as Graham which cover only the one field, and 
this condition has been only slightly improved thus far in 
the recovery. Rising costs tend to emphasize the impor- 
tance of large volume production in order to get unit costs 
sufficiently low to meet competitive conditions successfully. 

Common stock is distinctly speculative. Appraisal 
Rating: D+. 


RECENT QUARTERLY EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON: 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1833 


Adjusted to rights issued 
in 1927 and 1929 


——--1932 1933 1934 
Kept. 30 Dee. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 80 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 
D$0.33 D$0.82 D$0.05 $0.04 $0.04 D$0.05 D$0.005 D$0.008 D$0.005 


Houdaille-Hershey Corporation 


MANUFACTURES automobile parts in- 

cluding shock absorbers, spring bump- 
ers, steering knuckles, tire locks, metal tire 
covers and allied lines. Ford is an important 
customer, but company’s double acting shock absorber is 
also used by other automobile manufacturers. Also does 
business with airplane and farm implement industries. 
Recent development was the manufacture of parts for 
electrical refrigerators. 

anagement is experienced and progressive. 

Good capital structure. No funded debt; 170,481 shares 
of $2.50 class A cumulative preferred (no par), and 783,596 
shares of no par class B stock. 

Sound financial condition. 

Net working capicval at end of HOUDAILLE HERSHEY 
1933, $2.8 millions; cash and 3 (Form d Jan. 1929 

marketable securities, $1.9 mil- J 
lion. Working capital ratio: ” 
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Price Rafige 


July, 1932; resumed with a 
$1.25 per share payment June 
12, 1934, and a like amount 
was paid in October. Arrears ; 
now amount to gion per share. Class B dividends were 
suspended in 1930, no payments have been made since. 
Earnings are largely dependent upon the degree of 
activity in the automobile industry and in particular Ford, 
but company may eventually succeed in diversifying manu- 
facturing lines to lessen dependence upon the motor trade. 
Both classes of stock are rather mgecentire. The class A 
is not actively traded. Appraisal Rating of class B: C. 


RECENT QUARTERLY EARNINGS PER SHARE OF CLASS‘B: 


Listed on N. Y. S. E. 
in January, 1929 


1932 : 1933 


1934 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept, 80 


Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 
$0.80 $1.08 $0.61 


D$0.20 D$0.41 D$0.46 $0.41 $0.51 $0.37 
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1933 1934 
Bept. 30 Dee. 31 Mar. 31 June 80 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar.31 June 30 Sept. 30 
D$0.31 D$0.67 D$0.45 $0.06 D$0.04 D$0.38 $0.15 $0.43 D$0.01 
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Hupp Motor Car Corporation 


ONE of the smaller automobile manufac- 
turers, with production largely confined 


oo a8 to the medium priced field. Wholesaling of 


cars is accomplished by independent dealers, 


with the single exception of Michigan where the company 
sells directly to retail distributors. 
Management has undergone frequent internal changes in 
personnel. In December, 1934, William J. McAneeny, 
formerly chairman of the board of Hudson Motor Car, 
was elected president Hupp Motor Car. 
Simple capital structure. No bonds or preferred stock; 
1,329,129 shares of $10 par common. ; 
Fair financial position. Net working capital on Septem- 
ber 30, 1934, $2.1 millions; cash and equivalent, $801,000. 
Working capital ratio: 2.7-to-1. Book value of common, 
$8.69 
Dividends on cOmmon were 
paid uninterruptedly from 
1920 to 1930. one since. 
Keen competition in the 
wi medium priced field from 
pare si larger producers has greatly 

=6reduced earning power of the 
company. Possibly new man- 
agement may effect greater 
operating efficiencies but suc- 
cessful marketing of new 
models under present condi- 
tions depends upon increased purchasing power, as company 
has indicated that it will not invade the low priced field. 

Stock is highly speculative and has been subjected to 
manipulation at frequent intervals in the past. Appraisal 
Rating: D+. 


RECENT QUARTERLY DEFICITS PER SHARE OF COMMON: 
1933 


Detiest per share 
1926 1927 1928 1090 193) 1999 


Adjusted to various 
stock dividends 


——--1932- 


934 


Stewart-Warner Corporation 


[MPORTANT manufacturer of automobile 
accessories such as fuel feed systems, 


eatin brakes, speedometers, “Alemite” lubricating 


equipment and lubricants. Radios, refrigera- 


tors and general hardware supplement the list of products. 

Present management (elected in June, 1933) has carried 
out a drastic reorganization of production, distribution and 
accounting methods with encouraging results. 

Simplest capital structure. No bonds or _ preferred 
stocks; 1,246,847 shares of $5 par capital stock. 

Good financial position. Working capital at end of 1933, 
$3.8 millions; $282,000 cash and $955,000 government se- 
curities. Working capital ratio: 3.7-to-1. Book value of 

capital stock, $10.53 a share. 

nbroken cash _ dividend 

record from organization in 

1912 through November, 1930. 

In that year $2.12 was paid. 
No payments made since. 

Rate of automobile produc- 
tion most important earnings 
factor. Radio and refrigera- 
tor divisions must overcome 
the keen competition that 
characterizes those fields. 

ran stock is essentially 
Appraisal Rating: C. 


STEWART . WARNER 


Adjusted to 2-for-l 
split-eup in 1929 


speculative. 
RECENT QUARTERLY EARNINGS PER SHARE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


—--1932- 1933—— 
Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 


1934 
Mar.31 June 30 Sept. 30 


Mar.31 June 30 Sept. 30 
D$0.56 D$0.55 D$0.70 


Sept. 30 Dee. 31 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 
D$1.45 D$0.84 


D$0.39 D$0.19 D$0.31 D$0.44 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 


ONE of the major integrated oil com- 
panies, operating extensively in all de- 
partments in this country and having im- 
portant interests in all major countries of 
the world except Russia. Formed in 1931 as consolidation 
of Standard Oil of New York and Vacuum Oil, two of the 
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original constituent units of the Standard Oil monopoly. | 


Management capable and experienced and well regarded 
in the industry, being under the direction of H. L. Pratt 
who is one of the pioneers in the development of petroleum. 

Capitalization conservative. Funded debt $80.6 millions; 
no ee stock; 31,708,000 shares of $15 par common 
stock. 

Financial position strong. Net working capital close of 
1933, $208.7 millions; cash 
and marketable securities 
$80.4 millions. Working capi- 


00 
tal ratio: 6.3-to-1. Book 


value of stock, $27.62 per |[* us 
share. 
Dividends paid in_ every 
1931; constituent companies 
had long dividend ieee 19277 1998 1036 103) 1832 1933 
regular rate is indica n the isted on N. Y. S. EB 
dividend declarations; durin i931 
1984, 60 cents a share pai 
at regular quarterly intervals beginning March 15. 
Company is more largely engaged in refining and dis- 
tribution than in crude oil production and is one of the 
world’s leading makers of high grade lubricants. Business 
and profits will doubtless continue to reflect general trends 
in the industry. 
The stock is generally regarded as one of the better grade 
oil issues but is seldom attractive on the basis of income. 
Publishes earnings only once a year. Appraisal Rating: B. 


SOCONY . VACUUM 


D$0.52 D$0.60 D$0.62 D$9.22 D$0.03 D$0.55 $0.13 $0.30 $0.02 
United States Rubber Company 

ONE of the largest domestic producers of 

No. 216 rubber footwear and tires, the bulk of 


the latter being sold for original equipment. 
— In addition manufactures practically every 
type of article made of rubber. Operates extensive rubber 
peemtetinnn and its own mills for cotton cord used in making 
ires. 

Management since 1928 Cust associated with the 
du Pont interests; is very aggressive and has successfully 
changed operating method and merchandising policies, and 
cut down funded debt. 

Capitalization rather heavy. Funded debt $71 millions, 
651,091 shares 8 | cent non-cumulative first preferred 
($100 par) an 1,464,371 
shares of no par common 
stock excluding 38,909 shares 
preferred and 181,588 shares 
of common held by a _ sub- 
sidiary company. 

Satisfactory financial posi- 
tion. Net working capital on 
June 30, 1934, $41 millions; 
$4.5 millions cash and $224,- 


U S. RUBBER 


Price Ran 


Earned per share 


Deficit per share 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 


Working capital ratio: 4.0- 
to-1. ook value of common, - 


$8.38 per share, 

Irregular dividend record, Following almost unbroken 
payments since 1893 preferred dividend was omitted in 
1928; none since. Nothing paid on common since 1921. 
During life of 6%s serial notes due 1940, dividends cannot 
be paid on any stock unless after such payments total 
current assets equal twice all outstanding indebtedness, 

Fluctuations in raw material markets and in tire prices 
are most important earnings factors. 

Both preferred and common are essentiall 
because of heavy capitalization and dividen 

Appraisal Rating*of common: 


RECENT SEMI-ANNUAL EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON: 
June 30 Dec. 31 June 30 Dee. 81 June 30 Dee, 31 June 80 Dee, 31 June 30 
D$3.69 D$12.20 D$4.96 D$6.63 D$5.21 D$5.67 D$4.11 $0.61 D$1.76 


speculative 
restrictions. 


— 


NEXT 


WEEK 


217—-A. P. W. Paper 
218—_/Amer. Agricultural Chemical 
219—-Amer. Crystal Sugar 


220—Amer. Car & Foundry 
221.-Archer-Daniels-Midland 


To Non-Subscribers: Reprints of previous “Factographs” will be sent on request if you subscribe now. 


222—{_Brown Shoe 
-2238—A, M. Byers 
224—Collins & Aikman 
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Highlights from the 1935 Offerings 


Six Premier Models from the Streamline Trend 


1935 Oldsmobile ‘8’ Touring Sedan 1935 Terraplane Luxury Sedan 
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Automobile Exports 
Making a Good Record 


“Foreign trade is the keystone of the recovery arch” — 
James D. Mooney, Vice President, General Motors 


N outstanding feature in our 
export trade during 1934 was 
the sharp expansion of sales abroad 
of American produced motor vehicles. 
The total of passenger cars, trucks 
and buses reached the imposing 
figure of 435,000 units, a gain of 
almost 80 per cent over the 242,000 
vehicles sold outside the United 
States in 1933, and comparing with 
the 47 per cent increase in domestic 
production last year. The percent- 
age of increase in foreign sales was 
practically the same for the different 
sizes of trucks and for all groups of 
cars except those ranging from $1,200 
to $2,000. 


The Importance of Exports 


Exports in 1934 were equivalent 
to 15 per cent of total domestic pro- 
duction, which incidentally is also the 
average for the past decade. This 
figure by itself attests to the tremen- 
dous importance of foreign markets 
for the industry and for our gen- 
eral national economy, because every. 
car sold abroad gives employment to 
a number of workmen not only in the 
plant itself but during the many 
steps preceding actual manufacture. 

As shown in the accompanying 
chart the ratio of exports. to 
domestic production has fluctuated 
very widely, for trucks from a low 
of 10.6 per cent in 1922 to a peak 
of 40.9 per cent in 1929 whereas 
sales of passenger cars moved in a 
much smaller range, between 7.3 per 
cent in 1921 and 15.5 per cent in 
1927. 

The great improvement in foreign 
sales of motor vehicles last year was 
principally due to two reasons: (a) 
the general improvement in world 


economic conditions, and (b) the. 
devalorization of the dollar which, 
brought our currency in line with 


those of the sterling bloc and is con- 
sidered as being responsible for last 
year’s decline of British exports of 
automobiles to countries outside the 
Empire. These two factors of course 
have been supported by the excellent 
and unsurpassed quality of the 
products placed on the world markets 
by the American manufacturers. 
This superiority over foreign 
products is clearly evidenced by the 
fact that this industry has never 
required any tariff protection. 
Fundamental reasons for this situa- 
tion are the readiness of our manu- 
facturers to adopt new technological 
improvements and the tremendous 
size of the domestic market sup- 
ported by a relatively high average 
purchasing power not duplicated out- 
side the United States, a condition 
which has made possible mass pro- 
duction of quality automobiles at 
relatively low per unit costs. 


Foreign Trade Restrictions 


To protect their own automobile 
industry against this formidable 
competition, leading foreign 
dustrial nations have resorted to all 
the well known measures for the 
restriction of imports such as tariffs, 
exchange control and quota systems. 
The latter method, which is intended 
to reserve the largest possible share 
of the home market to the domestic 
producers, has been carried to its 
highest point of development by 
France and Germany, almost com- 
pletely closing these markets to 
American motor vehicles. 

Because of such limitations it has 


pERCENTAGE OF AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
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become necessary for the American 
automobile exporter to concentrate 
sales efforts upon less industrialized 
countries, especially exporters of 
agricultural and mining products 
which are in a position to increase 
their purchases of American motor 
vehicles as fast as the growth of 
their external purchasing power per- 
mits. Last year’s record shows that 
British South Africa, Australia and 
Latin America were the best cus- 
tomers for American automobiles 
followed by British India, Japan, 
Spain, Sweden and Denmark. In 
Australia from 60 to 80 per cent of 
the new monthly registrations dur- 
ing 1934 were for American cars, 
and in trucks also a remarkable 
swing to American makes was noted. 
The proportion of American manu- 
factured cars and trucks imported 
into Argentina during the first eight 
months of 1934 increased 119 per 


cent over the corresponding period 
of the previous year. The market 
in practically all other Latin Ameri- 
can countries is completely domi- 
nated by American automobiles. 

Further expansion of these 
markets is expected and should be 
helped materially by the Adminis- 
tration’s program of reciprocal trade 
treaties and tariff arrangements. 
The agreement entered into with 
Cuba has already resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase in sales of Ameri- 
can automobiles to that island, and 
the negotiations under way with 
other countries should create better 
sales conditions in the markets that 
normally represented about 26 per 
cent of our total foreign outlets. In 
addition of course, continuance of 
the worldwide recovery movement 
should help to improve foreign 
markets for American produced 
motor vehicles. 


Trends in New Car Registrations 


A review of the sales trends of leading manufacturers 
as reflected in the 1934 new car registrations 


NE of the features of the new 
car registrations in 1934 was 


| the ascendence of Ford’s domestic 


sales once again. In both 1932 and 
1933, the company was outranked by 
Chevrolet quite substantially, but 
from incomplete figures for the first 
eleven months of last year, Ford’s 
domestic sales of passenger cars were 
79 per cent above the comparable 
1933 period, and were 28.8 per cent 
of the total registrations. In the 
eleven months, Chevrolet sales in- 
creased 8.8 per cent and Plymouth, 
24.6 per cent, these two companies 
accounting for 27.9 per cent and 
16.2 per cent of total registrations, 
respectively. 

The next largest percentage gain 
by groups was shown by Hudson 
which reported registrations of 
55,537 cars in the first ten months of 
1934 plus November figures from 28 
states. This compares with 38,777 
cars for the corresponding 1933 
period. The most striking gain was 
shown by Hudson itself, with sales 
6.4 times the volume of the like pre- 
vious period, but Terraplane regis- 
trations recorded the satisfactory 
gain of 10.2 per cent. 

The other group manufacturers 
maintained their respective competi- 
tive positions fairly well. General 
Motors reported a 12.6 per cent gain 
in sales for the eleven months, 
registering 39.2 per cent of the total 
volume. For the complete 1933 year, 
the company had 42.6 per cent of 
the total. Sales of Chrysler were 
14.2 per cent higher, the corporation 
accounting for 22.9 per cent of the 


total in the eleven months as against 
26.3 per cent in 1933. Sales of the 
Chrysler and DeSoto lines were off 


‘moderately, but Dodge registrations, 


which were again fourth highest in 
ranking, increased by 6.2 per cent in 
the eleven months. 

While the three leaders in the low 
priced field had a higher percentage 
gain than did the industry as a whole 
in the eleven months, some of the 
medium priced makes reported sub- 
stantial increases. The big three— 
Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth—sold 
73 per cent of the total in the 1984 
period and had an increase of 33 
per cent as against the gain of 27 
per cent for the industry. In 19388, 
these manufacturers accounted for 
27 per cent of the total, Oldsmobile 
more than doubled its 1933 output 
and advanced in standing from 
eighth place to sixth. Buick regis- 
trations increased 35 per cent, but 
Pontiac declined slightly more than 
15 per cent. Nash with a registra- 
tion total of 21,306 cars in the first 
eleven months of 1934, showed a gain 
of 12,112 cars over the correspond- 
ing previous period, not including 
LaFayette registrations of 8,142 cars 
last year. Few of the smaller in- 
dependents were able to better their 
1933 volume. The exceptions were 
Auburn with 4,964 cars sold, a gain 
of 240 units; Graham with 11,981 
cars, a gain of 2,660 units; and Reo 
with registrations of 8,470 cars, a 
gain of 252 units, all figures being 
for the first eleven months, with 
November totals lacking for 20 
states. 
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BOARD ROOM BREVITIES 


i 


Or Gossip a Customers’ Man 
Hears Around Broad and Wall 


King Automobile begins his reign for 1935 with the opening of the annual 
New York show this week in probably the greatest glory since 1929—-and motor 
men know that when the King Automobile really reigns he pours out-plenty of 
profits. . . . And do you remember back in 1929 when the production peak 
of 5.6 million cars and trucks was reached?—TIn that banner year, the American 
public was spending 78 cents for automotive products for every 92 cents spent 
on food. . , . The keynote for this year’s show appears to have been taken 
from the army and navy with Oldsmobile featuring Rifle-Drilled connecting rods; 
Fisher Bodies, the Turret 7'op; and Plymouth, the Torpedo Body—and we suppose 
the latest in chauffeurs’ uniform will include a bullet-proof vest, streamlined with 
armor plate. . . . Dodge is emphasizing its new Ride-Levelator or “cradled” 
ride, automatic hood ventilation and pressure-less clutch. . . . Reo Motor Car 
is introducing an entirely new Flying Cloud, which is lighter in weight and price 
while the Reo-Royale includes a new patented Self-Shifter, making it a car 
which will shift for itself. . . . 


The move on foot to stagger the introduction of new models throughout the 
year is not meeting with much approval—some say, that instead es straight- 
ening out the seasonal curve, it would turn it into a boomerang. 


Nash Motors is adding another word to aeromobile dictionary, which already 
includes such names as Airflow, Airstream, Skyline, Airline, Speedline, Cross-Flow 
and Terraplane; the new Nash is of Aeroform design—but they haven’t changed 
the name of the La Fayette to La Flyette, yet. . . . Studebaker continues 
its streamlined styles which were popularly received a year ago, but the 1935 
models are even more so with winglike fenders and a “Robin Hood” radiator 
design. . . . Hudson Motor Car gives us the Electric Hand on its new 
Hudson and Terraplanes, which is something more than an automatic shift in 
that the hands need not be taken from the steering wheel to change gears— 
Radio Corporation of America has just given us a Magic Brain, so all we need 
are mechanical feet to complete a robot. . . . Graham-Paige is introducing 
for the first time a Graham Six in the lowest price range with which the cracker 
brothers hope to dunk more sales in the small car brackets in 19385. . . . 


One of the best export stories last year was the one about the Airflow 
DeSoto which the Chinese called a turtle—in China the turtle is regarded 
as an evil omen even when it races like a hare. 


Auburn Automobile, which was really the first American manufacturer to 
introduce teardrop styles with the first Cord, has a new series of straight eights 
featuring Unitweld steel structure bodies, Dual-Ratio and improved roadability. 

. » Hupp Motor Car’s primary claim to fame this year is that it will not 
invade the lowest price field but stick to its last to the last. . . . Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car, which stole last year’s show with its extreme lined luxury 
car, will embody more aerodynamic features in the standard lines—it’s getting 
so the name, Pierce-Arrow, is a truly descriptive tradename for the car. . . . 
For the first time, Buick enters a new year with four distinct groups of auto- 
mobiles, all similar in design and construction but varying in size and price— 
now it will be: “When Better Quartets are Quartered, Buick Will Quarter Them.” 

. Westinghouse Electric’s annual contribution to the automotive industry is 
a new automobile spotlight lamp which is self-focusing and has a new filament 
arrangement that produces a narrow vertical beam—but they won’t guarantee 
it to find signposts at country crossroads. . . . 


A new type traffic signal light has been perfected and employs all neon 
tubes which will last 40,000 hours, compared with 1,000 hours for tgp 
stop lights—when the old traffic lights hear this, will their faces be red. 


Packard Motor Car wins the annual palm for the mystery car of the year— 
its new baby has been the subject of more gossip in motor circles than the Dionne 
quintuplets combined. . . . Libbey-Owens-Ford is three-cheering the trend 
toward the use of safety glass on all standard models, and not without reason 
as its customers include General Motors, Ford, Packard, Studebaker, Graham 
and Auburn—65 per cent of the total glass being shipped for 1935 is safety 
glass, against 40 per cent a year ago. . . . Chrysler has become the apostle 
of molybdenum steel, which has been nicknamed “Mola” for short—so don‘t 
think they’re talking about some beverage when they ask you to take a ride 
to test Mola, . . . Standard Oil (N. J.) is pointing the way for the other 
petroleum companies with a $2 million order for streamlined tank trucks for 
mid-March delivery—in the spring even an old oil company’s fancy turns to 
thoughts of beauty. . . . Sparks-Withington announces that its automobile 
radio is used on more police cars than any other make—a rather arresting 
statement and one which summons attention of copetitors. 
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AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


% The ratings used are from 
Financial World Inde- 
“Last B 
& B” refers to the last pre- 
vious item in this department. 


The 
pendent Appraisals. 


c+ 
F The common around 17 may be re- 

tained on a longer term speculative 
basis. Net sales in the quarter ended 
November 30 were at the highest 
levels of the nine months ended that 
date, and increased 30 per cent over 
the corresponding 1933 period. How- 
ever, expenses were above those of 
the two previous quarters and while 
depreciation charges were lowered, 
earnings were equivalent to but 13 
cents a share as against $1.01 in the 
earlier quarter. (Last B&B, Oct. 
10, °34.) 


Beatrice Creamery 4 


Bohn Aluminum 4 be 

Commitments last advised at 52 
may be retained at around 59 (yield, 
5%). While the final declara- 
tion for 1934 of only the regular 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
proved disappointing to some stock- 
holders, it is now believed a more 
generous policy may be expected 
early this year. The annual report 
for 1934 is expected to show a gain 
in earnings over the $4.24 a share 
_ for 1933, but most optimism is be- 
' ing heard on the prospects for the 
first quarter, which is expected to 
surpass last year’s initial period 


when $1.84 was reported. (Last 
B&B, Nov. 7, ’34.) 
Commercial Credit 4 B+ 


Acceptance of partial profits rec- 
ommended at 40 and the proceeds 
reinvested in more promising situ- 
ations (yield, 5%). Originally sug- 
gested for purchase at 16 (FW, Oct. 
11, ’°33) the stock has given a good 
account of itself, reflecting the im- 
proved earnings trend which is ex- 
pected to-result in profits of around 
$4 a share for 1934. The recent ac- 
quisition of an interest in the com- 
pany by Chrysler is likewise of 
longer term interest. (Factograph 
No. 95, Last B&B, Dec. 12, ’34.) 


Cuban-American Sugar 4 D 

Both the preferred at 41 and the 
common at 5 are suitable for specu- 
lative holding in diversified lists. 
Total income, including certain mis- 
cellaneous receipts, increased 25 per 
cent over the preceding period in the 
fiscal year ended September 30, 1934, 
with a profit of $1.3 million before 
interest, depreciation charges and 
extraordinary losses, as against the 
profit of $994,000 in the 1933 fiscal 
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year. This was the best showing 
since 1929 and while there was a net 
loss of $312,903 after charges as 
against the deficit of $482,222 in the 
earlier period, company should now 
be covering all cash expenses. Cash 
position improved in the year and 
net working capital amounted to $7.5 
millions, up $750,000 in the year. 


Denver & Rio Grande Pfd. 4 B 


Indicated necessity of reorganiza- 
tion and large indebtedness make 
preferred stock unattractive even at 
current low price around 4. Al- 
though it was denied last week that 
a reorganization plan had been com- 
pleted or had advanced beyond “an 
embryonic stage,” the probabilities 
are that formal steps toward reor- 
ganization will be taken within the 
next month or two. Since the RFC 
took over control of the management 
of the Denver & Salt Lake, the per- 
manency of ownership of the “Moffat 
Tunnel route” by the Rio Grande 
has been questioned. The latter com- 
pany may have difficulty in redeem- 
ing the stock pledged as collateral 
for RFC loans. The Burlington has 
been mentioned as a potential pur- 
chaser. 


Duplan Silk 4 B 

Speculative commitments around 
18 need not be disturbed (yield, 
54%). Reflecting the unsatisfactory 
conditions in textiles, earnings in 
the six months ended November 30 
amounted to 97 cents a share as 
against $1.50 in the comparable pre- 
vious period. In view of the trend 
of silk prices which determines profit 
margins, the showing was not un- 
favorable. 


RATING CHANGES 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their Financial 
World Appraisal ratings up to date. 


COMMON 


Baldwin Locomotive ..... Cc to D+ 
Briggs & Stratton ...... C+toB 
Great Western Sugar ....B+toB 
Hershey Chocolate ....... B+toA 
National Distillers... . ..C 
Northern Pacific R. R. ..C+to C 
Public Service N. Jd. -... B+toB 
PREFERRED 
Baldwin Locomotive ..... C+toC 
Glidden ...... 
Great Western Sugar ....A to B+ 
Hat Corporation ........ C toC+ 
Hershey Chocolate ...... A toA+ 


% Data obtained from sources 
regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for 


their accuracy or for the 
opinions which are offered. 
Evans Products 4 c+ 


Stock does not appear especially 
attractive at current prices around 
22 (indicated yield, 2.2%). Evans’ 
earnings of about $5 a share for 
1934 will probably not be equalled 
in 1935 unless a large market is 
developed for new products. Large 
initial installations of the new type 
car loader in freight cars last year 
will probably contrast with a smaller 
volume of replacement business in 
1935. (Last B&B, Dec. 26, 34.) 


General Electric 4 B+ 

Shares at 22 are not cheap on in- 
dicated earnings, but may be re- 
tained by those possessing patience 
(yield, 2.7%). Redemption of the 
special stock and the 34 per cent 
debentures will involve expenditures 
of $49.4 millions, of which a sub- 
stantial portion will be borrowed 
from the banks. The saving of 
around $2.7 millions in interest, not 
giving weight to loan services, is not, 
however, of great significance on a 
per share basis. (Factograph No. 
99, Last B&B, Nov. 28, ’34.) 


General Mills 4 B+- 

Purchases last recommended at 56 
(FW, Aug. 8, ’34), may still be made 
at current levels of 62 for income 
(yield, 4.8%). Declaration last week 
of the regular 75-cent quarterly div- 
idend, payable February 1, was in 
line with expectations and was ac- 
cepted as indicating that earnings 
for the current fiscal year ending 
May 31, 1935, should approach the 
1934 earnings of $3.56 a share. 
(Factograph No. 167.) 


General Refractories 4 c+ 
Stock at 19 is suitable as long term 
speculation on the further recovery 
of steel industry. As was indicated 
previously (FW, Dec. 19, ’34) com- 
pany is expected to redeem a portion 
of the $4.7 millions income 6s at an 
early date, with unofficial reports in- 
dicating that perhaps $1.2 million 
will be called. According to the 
terms of the indenture of the bonds, 
dividends cannot be paid on the com- 
mon as long as any portion of the 
issue is outstanding. Since the 
company now holds around $1 mil- 
lion cash and is earning at the rate 
of $2 per share this year, the re- 
tirement of a portion of the debt 
seems to be a logical and advisable 
move. (Last B&B, Aug. 1, 84.) 
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Glidden 4 B+ 

Shares at 27 suitable for longer 
term commitments for profit and in- 
come (yield, 5.4%). While sales 
volume increased moderately in the 
fiscal year ended October 31, 1934, 
expenses were higher and the long- 
shoremen’s strike interfered 
with normal operations. Earnings 
amounted to $1.68 per share as 
against $1.54 cents, but the final six 
months added only 79 cents to earn- 
ings. More profitable operations are 
indicated for the current period, with 
the demand for paint and varnish 


at materially better levels. (Last 
B&B, Dec. 5, ’34.) 
International Shoe 4 B+ 


Common stock is considered mod- 
erately attractive at 45 for price en- 


hancement and income (yield, 44%). 


Net income in the fiscal year ended 
November 30 declined $124,000 to 
$8.9 millions, but since the preferred. 
shares were retired in 1933, the com- 
mon equity in earnings in the re- 
cent period amounted to $2.67 per 
share as against $2.58 in the 1933 
year, Leather prices have firmed 
recently at higher levels and the 
shoe business has improved mod- 
erately indicating improvement in 
operations. (Factograph No. 137, 
Last B&B, July 11, ’34.) 


Montgomery Ward 4 C+ 

While better adjusted to earnings 
at 29 than when recommended at 23, 
shares are not devoid of further at- 
traction. Sales volume in December 
was probably at the highest levels 
since 1929 and should have bettered 
the gain over 1933 shown in Novem- 
ber, when there was an increase of 
28.3 per cent. The mid-winter flyer 
has shown some rather sharp price 
reductions, however, and cover a 
period of 75 days as against 60 days 
in previous years, suggesting that 
profit margins may not be fully 
maintained. (Factograph No, 18, 
Last B&B, Sept. 19, ’34.) 


Morrell (John) 4 B+ 

Shares at 63 are still attractive 
for longer term holding (yield, 
5.7%). Earnings in the October 27, 
1934, fiscal year amounted to $5.35 
per share as against $3.60 in the 
preceding period. Net working capi- 
tal showed little change from the end 
of the previous fiscal year, but in- 
ventories were higher at $7.9 mil- 
lions, a gain of $2.7 millions in the 
period. The marketing period for 
accumulating inventories has not 
been unfavorable for the company 
and meat prices are expected to pre- 
vail at higher levels next year. 


Reynolds Spring 4 C+ 

Priced around 14, moderate specu- 
lative commitments may be retained 
(indicated yield, 3%). Some of the 


optimism created by the three quar- 
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ters report showing earnings almost 
100 per cent larger than in 1933 was 
destroyed by the announcement that 
L. A. Young Industries, Inc., pre- 
decessor company of L. A. Young 
Spring & Wire, had been awarded a 
judgment of $131,414 in patent 
litigation which had been in the 
courts for over ten years. Counsel 
for Reynolds Spring announced that 
the decision would be appealed. It 
was recently rumored that U. S. Steel 
had acquired a controlling interest 
in Reynolds and would provide more 
aggressive competition for L. A. 


Young, a former customer. The re- 
port was officially denied, (Last 
B&B, Dec, 26, ’34.) 

Servel 4 Cc 


Holdings advised for retention at 
6 may be maintained at current 
prices around 8. In announcing an 
increase of fifty per cent in sales 
volume for 1934 over 1933, officers 
of Servel predict an even larger gain 
for 1935. The company’s Evansville 
(Ind.) plant was completely mod- 
ernized during the past year, per- 
mitting increased operations without 
additional factories. The annual! re- 
port for the fiscal year ended October 
31 is due for publication next week 
and is expected to show around 50 
cents a share earned, against a 
deficit of 31 cents in the 1933 fiscal 
year. (Last B&B, Aug. 29, ’34.) 


Superheater 4 c+ 

Moderate holdings need not be 
disturbed. Recent price, 15 (yield, 
34%). The 1934 annual report of 
Superheater, which will be available 
around the end of February will 
probably show earnings moderately 
in excess of the present 50-cent an- 
nual dividend, against 36 cents a 
share in 1933. Company, which in 
former years derived the bulk of 
its revenues from the sale of super- 
heaters to steam locomotive makers, 
has had to rely largely upon indus- 
trial users during the depression. 
(Last B&B, Oct. 24, ’34.) 


Union Carbide 4 B+ 
Shares last recommended at 40 
may be retained at current levels 
around 46 (yield, 3%). Having 
earned $1.51 a share in the first nine 
months of 1934, against 99 cents in 
the comparable 1933 period, Union 
Carbide & Carbon need do only 80 
per cent as well as it did in the fourth 
quarter of 1933 to reach the total of 
$2 a share for 1934. Recent esti- 
mates are along this line and if they 
are fulfilled the forthcoming annual 
report will be the best statement 
since that for 1931. (Factograph 
No, 110, Last B&B, Aug. 1, ’34.) 


Wesson Oil 4 B 

The preferred at 74 (yield, 5.4%) 
and the common around 34 (yield, 
23%) are better adjusted to earnings 
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ANOTHER 
BARGAIN STOCK 


Af time ago we selected DEERE & 
COMPANY as an outstanding bargain 
stock. It was then selling at 25. Eleven days 
later it had reached 30, Here, then, is a 
profit of 20%, made in less than two weeks, 
without buying on margin. 


We are now recommending another issue which 
in many respects looks considerably better than 
DEERE. It is a stock in which you might, 
in the months ahead, secure greater-than-normal 
profit. It is a stock which we have chosen as 
one of the premier money-makers of 1935. Send 
for a free analysis of this issue—without obliga- 
tion, of course, Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, Inc. 
Div, 602, Chimes Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


than when recommended at 58 (FW 
June 27, ’33) and 24 (FW July 11, 
33) respectively, but are not with- 
out further possibilities. With sales 
volume in the three months ended 
November 30 almost double that of 
the corresponding previous quarter, 
earnings amounted to 72 cents a 
share of common as contrasted with 
the deficit of 77 cents in the 1933 
portion. Financia] position was quite 
strong and the company increased 
inventories to $27.8 millions, a gain 
of $7.8 millions in the year, while 
bank loans increased $8 millions to 
$9.3 millions. (Factograph No. 112, 
Last B&B, Nov. 28, ’34,) 


Wilson 4 Cc 

Retention of the preferred at 98 
and the class A and common at 29 
and 6, respectively, is still advised. 
With sales volume 38.6 per cent 
higher in the fiscal year ended Octo- 
ber 27, earnings amounted to $1.28 
per share of common as against the 
deficit of 19 cents per share in the 
preceding fiscal period. Like other 
packers which have reported, inven- 
tories at the end of the period were 
higher, standing at $21.4 millions, 
an increase of $5.2 millions in the 
year, which tends to explain the $1,1 
million loans payable shown in the 
statement. (Last B&B, July 4, ’34.) 


DIVIDENDS 


GENERAL 
MILLS, in. 


26th Consecutive 


Common Stock Dividend 
December Slat, 1934. 
Directors of General Mills, Ine,, announce 
the declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of %5c, which is the 26th con- 
secutive dividend per share upon the 
common stock of the company, payable 
February 1, 1935, te all common stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
January ° 35. Checks will be 
mailed. Transfer books will not be closed. 


(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 
LF 
WHY NOT ia 


BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


EGULAR quarterly 

dividends have been de- 

clared by the board of direc- 
tors, as follows: 


Preferred Stock Series A 87¥c 
per share 
Common Stock 3744c per share 
Both dividends are payable 
January 30, 1935 to stock- 
holders of record at close of 
business January 15, 1935. 
E, A. Batey, 
Treasurer. 


ESPITE the fact that auto- 

mobile production last year 
materially exceeded that of 19353, 
indicated total tire shipments for 
1934 merely approximated the 44.4 
million level of the preceding year, 
the reason being that sales for re- 
placement purposes were materially 
smaller. Progressive improvement 
in roads, the better quality of tires 
and an increase in retreading of old 
casings (always in evidence when 
prices rise) were principally respon- 
sible for this development. 

On the other hand, the head of 
one of the leading tire companies 
recently stated that the tires on one 
of every three cars now being driven 
were unserviceable and in need of re- 
placement and that many would have 
to be replaced in 1935. This situa- 
tion suggests a larger business in 
this division during the coming 
year. Normally the replacement 
trade accounts for two-thirds of the 


. total sales volume and is the more 


profitable field. 

The price increases enacted last 
November by practically the entire 
trade and which together with other 
changes in sales policies have in- 
creased the net return to manufac- 
turers by some 18 per cent, repre- 
sent a decided progress toward 
solution of the all important price 
problem. However, that move was 
forced upon the manufacturers by 
increased raw materia] and labor 
costs in an effort to avoid losses, 


DIVIDEND 


AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of AMERICAN LIGHT & 
TRACTION COMPANY, at a meeting held December 27, 
1934, declared the regular quarterly dividend of 142% 
on the Preferred Stock, and a dividend of 30 cents per 
share on the Common Stock, both paya>le February 1, 
1935, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
January 15, 1935, 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

JAMES Secretary, 


Gains Expected 
in Tire Sales 


and can hardly be regarded as mark- 
ing the advent of an era of amicable 
cooperation and elimination of the 
price wars and underselling practices 
which have harassed the industry. 

Profits in 1934 were possible only 
because of abnormally large stocks 
of raw materials acquired at low cost, 
and present selling prices are still out 
of line with replacement costs. As 
there is little prospect for materially 
lower cotton and rubber prices, fur- 
ther price advances for tires appear 
to be unavoidable during the cur- 
rent year if operations are to con- 
tinue on a profitable basis. 

With continuance of the general 
industrial recovery movement and 
ensuing widening of purchasing 
power, production and sales of mis- 
cellaneous rubber goods (in which 
most of the tire companies are ex- 
tensively engaged) are likely to 
maintain their upward trend and in- 
crease their proportionate contribu- 
tion to total annual earnings. Con- 
sequently, if price wars can be 
avoided, tire manufacturers in 1935 
should make satisfactory further 
progress in retrieving former earn- 
ing power, 


Dealers’ Stocks at 
Healthy Levels 


HE annual problem of clearing 

up dealers’ stocks of old models 
to make room for the new year’s 
products presented only minor diffi- 
culties. According to all available 
indications, the “clean-up” was 
thorough and accomplished 
without the use of merchandising 
tactics prejudicial to the success of 
the new lines. In fact, reports from 
many sections of the country in- 
dicated surprisingly well sustained 
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demand for 1934 models of low 
priced cars in the late fall months. 
All of the large production lines ex- 
cept those of Ford and Chevrolet 
closed early last year. Ford closed 
around November 1 and Chevrolet 
continued fairly heavy production 
throughout November but in each 
case the continued production was 
declared to have been based upon 

actual orders. The other large vol- T H F @ H A S F 
ume producers closed assembly lines 
as follows: (dates approximate) ; 

Pontiac, September 15; Plymouth 

and Buick, October 1; Oldsmobile, N AT] O N AL B A N K 
October 15; Dodge, November 1. 

The other producers, except Stude- 
baker, which introduced 1935 models OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
well in advance of the major com- 
panies, had tapered off production to 
very small volume by the first week Statement of Condition, December 31, 1934 
in October. 

Consequently, there was a period 
of three months in which dealers’ 
sales of old models largely exceeded 
production, bringing down dealers’ 
stocks to levels which may be con- 
sidered normal. Sales of General 
Motors Corporation cars to consum- 


RESOURCES 


CasH AND Due From BANKS . + « « «© $ 514,731,533.55 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 


ers in the three months September, Strate anp Municipar Securities 
October and November were 60,000 MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS . 2. « 6 «© « 77,368,535.72 
units larger than factory sales to Oruer State AND Municipat SECURITIES 31,687,069.16 
dealers, which cleaned up the major tenth 

tion of accumulated stocks. Al- 
por MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS « « e 20,452,396.52 
though statistics are not complete, it 8 160,000.00 
is believed that a similar record was 


Oruer Bonps AND SECURITIES . © 93,531,587.92 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ Acceptances . .  651,069,766.03 
The Front Cover Ovmen Ruat Eovrare 1,640,384.50 


PLACING the portraits of Customers’ Acceprance LiaBILiITY « 41,436,541.55 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Walter P. 11.552.917.63 
Chrysler and Alvan Macauley on the 31 
front cover, THE FINANCIAL WORLD 050,847.31 
pays tribute to three characters of 
the motor world whose influence in 
the progress of the industry is 
widely recognized. Mr. Sloan has 
been identified with the motor in- 


made by the industry as a whole. 


LIABILITIES 


CaprIrAL—PREFERRED » « « © «© « «  50,000,000.00 


dustry since 1896 and has been CaprraL—CoMMON , © «© © « « «= 100,270,000.00 
president of General Motors since 
job in the motor industry as man- RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . 18,570,320.70 
ager of the Buick Motor Company RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC.. 1,216,435.32 
in 1912, rising from that position to Deposits . . © © © 0 1,639,086,386.84 
vice-president in charge of opera- CERTIFIED AND CasHierR’s CHECKS «© « 70,705,988.03 
tions of General Motors in 1919. He AccCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . . « 6 43,836,819.86 
formed the Chrysler Corporation in Irems IN TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES . 886,813.77 
1925 to succeed the Maxwell Motor LiaBitity As ENDoRSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND 

Corporation and has been in active 408,055.15 
direction of the company since. Mr, Orner LIABILITIES « 5,230,664.20 


Macauley, president of Packard 


$ 1,999,050,847.31 
Motor Car Company and also head _ 
of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, was drafted from his sed 
ost as general manage * nit tates Government and other securities carried at 
1910 to become general manager of 


Packard. He has been president of 
that company since 1916. In addi- 
tion to safely piloting their respec- 
tive companies through the economic 
depression, these men have given 
generously of their time and energy 
to the solution of the problems of the 
industry and the nation at large. 
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THE HAND OF THE 
TAX-GATHERER 


exacts from companies inthe Associated 
Sysiem an annual toll of $10,966,000. 


Taxes 


TOTAL of 44 different kinds of 

taxes are levied upon companies 
in the Associated System. There are in 
addition, many fees, duties, and levies 
paid to regulatory bodies, as well as in- 
direct taxes included in the prices paid 
for manufactured articles. Here are a 
dozen of the 44 taxes: 


real property stamp taxes 

gross revenue generation 
income personal property 
3% energy asoline 

capital stock oans 

franchise license taxes 


Taxes on Associated companies 
amounted to $10,966,000 during the 12 
months ended September 30, 1934. This 
amount represents an increase of 26% 
during the preceding 12 months, and an 
increase of 68 % since December 31,1930. 


If this $10,966,000 could have been 
passed along to customers instead of to 
governing bodies, it would have been 
sufficient to supply free electric service 
for one year to more than 325,000 resi- 
dential customers. 

Or it would pay the annual interest 
on more than $219,000,000 of securities 
at the rate of 5%. 

The possible effects of increased taxa- 
tion on utility investments was one of 
the reasons for the Plan of Rearrange- 
ment of Debt Capitalization of Associ- 
ated Gas and Electric Company. The 
purpose of the Plan is to providea means 
of insurance against adverse 
developments and to protect 
the interests ofthe morethan 4 
300,000 Associated security 
holders. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM ‘o” 


What Will Congress Do 


to Your Investments? 


CONGRESS is in session, and in the next several months many 
radical panaceas will be proposed. Some are unlikely to get 
beyond the lower House. Others may get as far as the Presidential 
desk, only to be vetoed. It is certain, however, that a number of new 
policies and projects will be finally enacted into law. National finan- 
cial policies are sure to undergo some change. 


A LL of these things are bound to 
have an effect on your investment 
holdings—good in some cases, bad in 
others. Along certain lines the out- 
look is fairly discernible and business 
and financial leaders already are plan- 
ning to, get the greatest possible 
benefit out of the developments of 
the near future. 


DESPITE the disturbing intrusion 
of Congressional activity, busi- 
ness is expanding in many avenues 
and securities have commenced to dis- 
count the effect on earnings and divi- 
dends. As an investor, therefore, you 
owe it to yourself and to those de- 
pendent upon you to take time by the 


‘forelock and put~your 
_ order, adjusting it to the 


not be 


rtfolio in 
eterminable 
prospect and watching legislative and 


business developments closely in order 


that the harmony of your position will 
upset. 


WE can help you in this as we 


are doing it for others right 
along. Our procedure has been per- 
fected through years of concentration 
on the problem of investor-guidance. 


- You merely register with us the com- 


plete list of your securities with their 
cost, together with data regarding 
your resources, requirements and ob- 
jectives, and follow the direct recom- 
mendations as they come to you. 


The FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


pa explain (without obligation to me) how your personal supervisory service would 


assist me to build up my capital and increase my income. 


I enclose a list of my invest- 


ments, showing the number of shares and their original cost. 


Dividends 


Declared 


Regular 
Pe-  Pay- 
Company riod able 
Amer, Cities P. & Lt. Corp. “B”’. “Tee Feb. 1 
American Ice pf.............. $1.50 3 Jan. 25 
Amer. Light & Traction... . .30¢ Feb. 1 
Feb. 1 
Amer. AWater 25c Feb. 15 
Bell Tel. of Penn..............$1.50 Dec. 31 
Bros. 7% pf..... $1.75 8 Feb. 1 
Brown Shoe pf..............+- $1.75 Feb. 1 
Canadian Bronze pf........... Feb. 1 
Canadian Lt. & Power.......... Jan. 15 
Cent. Lt. & Pwr $7 pf... Q 
eb. 
eb. 
50 3 Jan. 2 
Century GPhbon Mills pf.......$1.75 Q Mar. 1 
Cerro de 50c .. Feb. 1 
Cincinnati Gas & Trans.5% pf....$5 A Dee. 31 
10 Dee. 31 
Conn. River Pwr. 6% pf....... $1.50 8 Mar. 
an. 
Crowell Publishing 7% pf... . . .$3.50 3 Feb. 1 
"| 25c Q Feb. 15 
Edison Elec. Illum. Boston....... $2 Q Feb. 1 
$3.50 Jan. 15 
Eureka Pipe Line....... seeans $1 Q Feb. 1 
Greenfield Gas Lt......... ----.50e Q Dec. 15 
75¢ Q Feb. 1 
Hercules Powder pf........... $1.75 Q Feb. 15 
Hershey Chocolate............. 75ec Q Feb. 15 
1 Q Feb. 15 
Horn & Hardart (N. Y.)......... 40c Q Feb. 1 
an. 
Lake Erie Pwr.’& Lt. pf........ 8 Jan. 2 
Mass-Lighting Cos.............. ibe Jan. 15 
an. 
EI. Ry. & Lt. 50 3 Jan. 31 
New England Power 6% pf....$1.50 Q Jan. 2 
New Jersey Zinc....... peenearad Q Feb. 9 
. Y. Telephone. .... 
Nevada-Calif, El. | | 
Norfolk & West. R.R. adj. pf..... $1 8 Feb. 19 
No. Amer. Edison pf.......... Mar. 1 
No. Pub. 7% pf. Q Jan. 14 
Do 6% pf Q Jan. 14 
Q Jan. 14 
Ohio Leather $2 Q Jan. 2 
0’ Sullivan 10e Q Dee. 31 
75¢ 8 Feb. 15 
Parker Rustproof...............75¢ Q Feb. 20 
75ec Q Feb. 16 
45c Q Feb. 1 
30e Q Jan. 1 
50c Q Feb. 14 
Stamford Gas & El. (Conn.)... .$2.50 g Jan. 15 
Stand. Screw Co. pf.............. $3 Dee. 31 
Van Camp’s, Inc., pf.......... $1.75 Q Jan. 2 
Virginia Pub. Serv. ee $1.75 Q Jan. 2 
$1.50 Q Jan. 2 
Wisconsin $1.75 Q Jan. 31 
Accumulated 
Atlantic Ice Coal 6% See $250 S Jan. 1 
Calif. Oregon Pr. 6% pe... 7c .. Jan. 15 
Mich. Gas & El. $6 pf 75¢ Feb. 1 
Do Feb. 1 
N.Y. & Richmond Gas 6% pf..$1.50 |: Jan. 2 
Utah Pr. & Lt. Co. (np.) $7 pf 
$1.16 2-3 Feb. 1 
Extra 
Alaska JuneauGM............. 15¢ Feb. 1 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods ....... 50c Jan. 15 
Hershey Chocolate pf............ $1 Feb. 15 
Increased 
Lee Rubber & Tire..............25¢ Feb. 1 
Initial 
Irregular 
Cu. of Can. pf...... Jan. 15 
Jan. 15 
Liquidating 
Gen. Aviation Corp............... t Dec. 
Reduced 
Consolidated Gas (N. Y.)........ 25e Mar. 15 
Resumed 
National Distillers Prod......... 50c -.. Feb. 1 
Stock 
Parker Jan. 15 


Jan. 


Jan. 


*One share of Parker-Wolverine Co. preferred stock for 


each share of Parker Rustproof 


Co. common stock. Partial 


liquidating dividend. {A liquidating dividend of 1}4 shares 
of commen stock of North American Aviation, Inc., for each 


share of General Aviation held. 
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ALLIED CHEMICAL: One of the 
more prominent operators has taken 
a sizable position and expects better 
days for the stock. 

AMERICAN SMELTING: The group 
operating in the metals has been buy- 
ing more aggressively of late and 
an investment trust also added to its 
holdings. 

ASSOCIATED Dry Goops: Rumors 
about some preferred dividends are 
current, but the common stock acts 
as though under sponsorship, sug- 
gesting the jiggles of former days. 

CONSOLIDATED GAS: Insiders 
bought last week, being assisted by 
some of the investment trusts. 

DEERE: Floor traders took profits, 
but the William Street house added 
to its lines. 

EASTMAN KODAK: Profit taking 
seems at an end, with a new group 
reported interested in the stock at 
present. 

FAIRBANKS Morse: A substantial 
portion of the buying has been traced 
to a floor trader who has followed 
the stock closely in the past. 

GOODYEAR: Interests close to the 
company are not bullish in public, 
but have been increasing their posi- 
tions in the stock recently on the 
basis of better demand this year and 
higher tire prices before the active 
selling season. 

Hupp: Rumors about the stock 
are current, suggesting that former 
sponsors are again active. 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL: Buying 
has been somewhat better recently, 
but not all of the stock from an 
estate has been sold. 

LIQUID CARBONIC: Profit taking is 
developing, with the group which 
bought around 25 lightening posi- 
tions. 

NATIONAL DISTILLERS: Speculative 
accounts are reported to be intact, 
and the sponsors believe the stock is 
entitled to a better price on the earn- 
ings outlook. 

PENICK & ForD: Former friends 
are buying again. December busi- 
ness was rather good, according to 
reports. 

TEXAS PACIFIC LAND TRUST: Stock 
is suggested as an inflation hedge, 
with most of the buying believed for 
a large speculative account. 

TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING: An 
investment trust bought last week. 
Estate holdings are said to be un- 
changed. 

U. S. SMELTING: The Boston op- 
erator bought more last week. 

WESTINGHOUSE: Good demand for 
the stock, with pool buying credited 
for much of the orders. Several 
large traders are known to be taking 
a hand on the basis of the better 
outlook for this year. 
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KINGS COUNTY TRUST 
COMPANY 


BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN 
342, 344 and 346 FULTON STREET 


Capital ..... $500,000.00 
Surplus... . . $6,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits $53,000.00 


OFFICERS 
WILLIAM J. WASON. Sr....... President ALBERT TABGR Secretary 
HOWARD D. JOOST.... | y. : EUGENE L. VAN WART',. 

CHESTER A. ALLEN... | Vice-Presidents | ERNST F. MINTS... Aset. Secretaries 
ALFRED W. ABRAMS..... Asst. to Pres. | CARL J. MEHLDAU...........-Auditor 
STATEMENT 
at the close of business on December 31st, 1934 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Com ty 7,109,421.05 | Surplus ....... 6,000,000.00 
U. S. Government Bonds 8,079,306.26 | Undivided Profits ...... 53,327.02 
N. Y. State and City Due Depositors ........ 30,962,511.98 
Bonds ..... err rere 3,443,492.65 | Checks Certified ........ 65,198.33 

3,602,372.39 | Rebate on Loans and Bills 
Bonds and Mortgages... 2,305,491.66 | Reserves for Taxes, Ex- 
Loans on Collateral, De- penses and Contingen- 
mand and Time...... 7,001,546.56 CIES 919,800.00 
Bills Purchased ........ 1,828,399.74 | Officers’ Chec ks Out- 
507,290.72 
338,582,451.11 $38,582,451.11 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


The Kings County Trust Company offers to its depositors every facility and 
accommodation known to modern banking. If you are not already availing 
yourself of the advantages offered by this institution, the Kings County Trust 
Company will be glad to have you open an account. 


uit 
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THE CENTRE OF FINANCE 


LONDON 
Over forty-six years of unrivalled service Official Announcements than any other 
in the interests of the investing public. London newspaper and is filed tor reference 


Contains the latest and most reliable by Banks, Insurance Companies. Stock- 
market news and the most comprehensive brokers, Financial Houses and Investors. 


ete Stock and quotations pub- SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
i any newspaper. 3. ‘ 
STHE FINANCIAL TIMES publishes more Twelve months... £3. 18. 0 


Six months...... £1. 19. @. 
i ts of Prospectuses, Company 
ti tee. Reports of Meetings and Advertisement Tariff on application 


HEAD OFFICE: 72, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention THE FINANCIAL WorLD 
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TO KEEP YOU 
INFORMED 


Every week we list in this column attractive 
booklets, circulars, periodicals and special letters 
which we believe are of interest to our sub- 
scribers. Upon request, and without obliga- 
tion, any of the literature listed below will be 
sent free direct from the houses by whom issued. 


> CURRENT LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please print each request on a separate 
sheet together with name and address. 


MARKET INDEX—A weekly bulletin covering general reflec- 
tions on factors which will influence a turn in the market. 
Separate comments on the Washington influence and Business 
pe signals. Also definite recommendations of low-priced 
stocks, 


RADIO GUARANTEEING WORLD-WIDE RECEPTION—A 
set enabling you to receive broadcasts from Europe, the 
Orient, Australia, in fact, most anywhere you choose, direct. 
Superb on domestic broadcasts, too. Costs no more than 
many less efficient models of ordinary receivers. Particulars 
upon request. 

ANNUITIES EXPLAINED—One of the largest life insurance 
companies has issued a booklet which describes in simple 
language the different kinds of annuities issued by it. Ex- 
amples are included which indicate how these various forms 
of guaranteed life incomes meet the needs of men and women 
in all walks of life. 


ODD LOTS—A prominent firm, member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, offers this valuable booklet which, besides givin 
useful trading facts, contains marginal requirements an 
commission charges. 


EXPLANATION OF OIL AND GAS ROYALTIES—Is the title 
of an interesting descriptive booklet issued by a well-known 
oil royalty house. 

THE RECORD OF 528 ACTIVE STOCKS LISTED ON N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE—Covers, with price, dividend earnings 
and capitalization data, and in addition 238 active N. Y. Curb 
Exchange stocks. Gives low price for period July, 1933, to 
Dec, 1, 1934. Contains data on funded debt, cash and Gov ern- 
ment securities held by these companies, current assets, cur- 
rent liabilities, etc. 

SOME FINANCIAL FACTS—A 24-page booklet containing a 
brief description of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and the organization and operations of the Bell 
System. It is illustrated throughout with maps, graphs and 
charts, and is of interest to every investor in public utility 
securities. 


INVESTMENT HINTS—And other valuable information on 
trading methods is contained in this 24-page booklet published 
by a well-known New York Stock Exchange firm. 


MONTHLY PETROLEUM STATEMENT —Discussing the gen- 
eral conditions within the petroleum industry, accompanied 
by statistical records, charts, etc. It furnishes current facts 
concerning Petroleum supply and demand as well as prices. 


WHAT BOQKS WILL INCREASE YOUR INVESTMENT 
SUCCESS?—No matter what phase of stock market investing 
or trading you are interested in, this circular lists books to 
fit your individual requirements. 

STOCKS, BONDS, COMMODITIES—Folder guerre tradin 
methods, commission charges and commodity units furnishe 
on request by a New York Stock Exchange firm. 


ANNUAL FORECAST FOR 1935—Answers 16 vital questions 
on the business and financial outlook. Also, list of 10 stocks 
selected as offering good profit opportunities for 1935. 


$6,000 TO $660,000 IN A LIFETIME—By a continuous applica- 
tion of fundamental principles it has been possible in an 
investment lifetime to accomplish such a growth in capital 
without beorrowing.. Compiled in the largest statistical com- 
munity in America. 

HOW TO ANALYZE COMMON STOCKS—A most concise 
theory for determining the bottom for stock prices is fully 
described in this booklet. All of the essentials of price set- 
ting are boiled Gown to four simple rules. 

MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS—A straightforward, compre- 
hensive treatise on sound methods to pursue in the purchase 
and sale of listed securities. 

INVESTMENT AND SPECULATIVE BULLETIN—Containing 
economic reviews, and forecasts; conservative recommenda- 
tions; studies of the technical market position. 

MARKET ACTION—A weekly trading bulletin in which definite 
buying and selling recommendations are presented. Complete 
transactions are assured through weekly follow-up discussions 
on each commitment. 

ANSWERING AN IMPORTANT QUESTION—If you really 
want to krow what life insurance and annuities can do for 
you you'll appreciate the simple, untechnical answer in a 
booklet issued by one of the largest insurance companies in 
America. 

THE CREAM OF WHEAT CORPORATION—Statistical infor- 
matien furnished on request. 
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WEEKLY | 
BUSINESS & FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


1934———_ 1933 

Dec. 29 Dec.22 Dec. 30 
2,440,700 2,243,150 2,139,850 
1,650,467 1,787,396 1,539,002 


4 Weekly Trade Indicators 


*Crude Oil Production (bbls.)........ 
ElectricPowerOutput (000 K.W.H.)., 


tSteel Output (% of capacity)........ 39.2% 35.2% 29.3 
tAutomobile Production (U.S. A.).... 36,086 34,697 13,8 
{| Wholesale Commodity Price Index... 78.2 76.3 . 71.9 


1934———_ 

Dec. 22 Dec. 15 Dec. 23 

Bank Clearings New York City. ... $4,276 $2,604 $3,008 
BankClearings Outside of N. Y.C... $2,137 $1,695 


547,895 579,935 531,464 
Bituminous Coal Production (tons). . 1,343,000 1,315,000 1,197 ‘000 
Financial World Index of Indus- 


54.5 49.1 52.3 


*Daily Average. tAs of beginning of following week. tCram’'s 
Report. §000,000 Omitted. "Journal of Commerce. 


otal car loadings (number of cars)... 


4 Federal Reserve Reports 


MEMBER BANKS, 91 CITIES 1934 1933 
(000,000 omitted Dec. 26 Dec.19 Dec. 27 
Loans on Securities—N.Y.C....... $1,441 $1,475 $1,722 
Loans on Sec.—Outside N. Y.C...): 1,631 1,640 1,906 
*Investments—New York City....... 1,244 1,253 1,117 
*Investments—Outside N. Y.C...... 2,188 2,165 1,880 
U.S. Gov't. securities held......... 2,430 2,430 2,432 
Total commercial loans............. 4,146 4,186 4,339 
Total net demand deposits...... vow 13,551 13,576 0,866 
Total time deposits 4,366 4,360 4,239 
Total lOBNS... 628 658 671 
RESERVE SYSTEM 
Federal Res. Credit Outstanding.. 2,470 2,477 2,674 
Total Money in Circulation........ ‘ 5,628 5,587 5,537 
*Other than U.S. Govt. Securities. 
4 Dow-Jones Common Stock Averages, Closing Figures 
January 
27 28 29 31 1 2 
100.26 103.15 108.90 104,04 Holi- 104.51 


30 . 
ie 35.34 36.35 36.66 36. 4 day 36.32 


20 Uiilities. 17.00 17.44 17.63 17.80 17.80 
4 Foreign eaten 4 Commodity Prices 
1935 1934 1935 1934 
Par Jan.2 Jan. 3 Jan, 2 Jan. 3 
$8.24 England....$4.94 $5.12 Copper (Ib.). . . $0.09 $0.08 14 
1.69 Can. Dollar. 1.00 0.99 Cotton (Ib.).. -1285 -1045 
6.63c France...... 6.63c 6.21c | Iron (ton),.... 20.26 19.26 
Italy....... 8.59 8.31 Rubber (Ib.). .088 
40.33 Germany...40.35 37.73 Sugar (Ib.)..... -043 .043 
20.25 +Brazilt..... 8.12 8.75 {§Wheat (bu.)... .985% 
+Export rate. §May futures. 


4 Weekly Car Loadings 


Freight car loadings Psy current sectional business conditions. 
Loadings from the ng the 15th give a rough indication of earnings 
for the current month 

Week ended Same 


December15 week Change 


EASTERN DISTRICT 1934 1933 % 
Baltimore & Ohio....... 42,641 39,958 + 7 
Chesapeake & Ohio............. a 26,709 25,012 + 7 
Delaware & Hudson............., 12,361 11,124 +11 
— are, Western.. 16,633 14,569 +14 
Norfolk & Western. 19,385 + 8 
New York, New Haven & Hartford... 21,020 20,451 + 3 
New York Central............. gia 87,162 81,674 + 7 
New York, & 99 12,434 11,293 +10 
Westers 8,406 7,791 + 8 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

Atlantic Coast Line.......... sine 13,087 12,726 + 3 
Louisville 21,911 19,976 +10 
Seaboard Air Line. 10,571 10,490 + 1 
Southern Ry. System. 28,935 28,206 + 3 
NORTHWEST DISTRICT 

aire & Great Western........ is 4,934 4,424 +12 
Chi., Milw., St. Paul & Pacific. ..... 24,185 21,996 +10 
Chicago & Northwestern 27,904 26,526 + 5 
Great Northern...... aes 12,505 9,928 +26 
Northern Pacific. . 10,373 10,524 -1 
CENTRAL WEST DISTRICT 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa 22,171 22,769 3 
Chicago, Burlington & ae sais 21,145 21,349 - 1 
Chicago, Rock Island & 16,412 15,494 + 6 
Chicago & Eastern Lllinois... 4,910 4,511 + 9 
Denver & Rio Grande Western...... 5,211 4,701 +11 
Southern Pacific System. .......... 26,586 23,925 +11 
Union Pacific....... 19,027 20,527 7 
Western Pacific...... 43 +17 
SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

Kansas City Southern............ 2,887 2,703 +7 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas....... Tre 6,694 7,244 - 8 
Missouri Pacific... .. 20,997 20,152 + 4 
St. Louis-San Francisco... 10.499 11,028 - 5 
St. Louis-Southwestern............ 3,511 3,551 - 1 


(Compiled from Association of American Railroads figures) 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
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